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A Luxury in 
Convenience 
But Not in Cost 


All who would use electric light, more 
electric light, better electric light, or 
cheaper electric light, can do so now. 














Electric light has become “the greatest 
convenience of the age” because it 
can be used everywhere by everybody. 


Mazda Lamps 


Double the amount of light other- 
wise obtainable for a dollar’s 
worth of current. 


It is as unwise to move into an unwired 
house now as it is to live longer in a 
house that lacks this inexpensive luxury. 


Now is the time to have houses, stores, 
offices and factories wired for electric 
lighting in order to be in a position to 
enjoy MAZDA Lamps, electric fans, 
flatirons, toasters, motors, and a hundred 
other necessities to summer comfort. 


Any lighting company or electrical con- 
tractor will tell you how little it costs to 
have wiring done now. Ask first of all 


about the MAZDA Lamps made by the 


General Electric 
Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


The special session of Con- 
gress was convened Tuesday, 
April 4. The Democratic 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, meeting in caucus April 1, 
approved a legislative program, includ- 
ing President Taft’s Canadian reciproc- 
ity agreement; abolishing ninety-eight 
jobs, carrying about $183,000 in salaries 
and six .useléss committees; adopting 
rules much similar to those of preceding 
sessions, and naming the majority mem- 
bers of the standing committees of the 
next House. It was resolved that Dem- 
ocratic members of committees should 


From the 
Capital 


not report to the House’ during the spe- - 


cial session, unless hereafter direced by 
caucus, legislation other than that pro- 
viding for the direct election of Sena- 
tors, the publicity of campaign contri- 
butions, reciprocity and the _ tariff, 
House reapportionment, inquiries and 
resolutions upon investigations of exec- 
utive departments, the admission of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and deficiency bills. 
The following are named chairmen of 
the principal committees : 

Ways and Means—Underwood (Ala.); Ap- 
propriations—FitzGerald (N. Y.); Rules— 
Henry (Texas) ; Elections (three committees) 
—Ansberry (Ohio), Goldfogle (N. Y.) and 
Hamill (N. J.); Judiciary—Clayton (Ala.); 
Banking and Currency—Pujo (La.); Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce — Adamson 
(Ga.); Rivers and Harbors— Sparkman 
(Fla.); Foreign Affairs—Sulzer (N. Y.); 
Pensions—Richardson (Ala.). 

After July 1, magazines and other 
bulky periodicals will be transported by 
the post office department in carloads as 
fast freight. Postmaster General Hitch- 
cock is developing as rapidly as possible 
the plans which he fixed upon last De- 
cember to effect a saving to the Govern- 


ment in transportation charges. ‘The 
plans,” he says, ‘are not proposed as a 
solution of the controversy over second 
class mail rates on the advertising sec- 
tions of magazines, but may tend to 
bring about a settlement of that ques- 
tion.” Distributing terminals have been 
established \ Boils York, Phila- 
de “Chicago, St. Los maha, St. 
PaXql‘and Cincinnati. : 
AUG 18 “f911 
; William F, Shee- 
4 PDETE OTT MEG@Hetained the 
support of only 
twenty-eight of the ninety Democratic 
members of the Legislature at the recon- 
vened party caucus for the selection of a 
candidate for United States Senator, held 
on the night of the 28th. Four insur- 
gents were present. Justice John Alo- 
ysius O’Gorman, of the Supreme Court 
of New York, received one vote in this 
caucus. Subsequently, his candidacy 
was urged upon regulars and insurgents 
alike by Charles F. Murphy, and he was 
elected by the vote of all the Democratic 
members, on Friday, the 31st, having re- 
signed his judgeship in time to make his 
election legal. Earlier there had been 
talk of fusion between the insurgents and 
the Republican legislators, to elect an in- 
dependent Democrat, but negotiations 
between Senator Brackett, Republican 
leader at Albany, and Senator Roosevelt, 
insurgent Democrat, came to nothing. 
The Senator-elect is in his fifty-first year. 
He is a former grand sachem of Tam- 
many Hall (1902-1905), but as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the State 
has taken no part in politics and has an 
excellent record. Governor Dix ex- 
presses himself as highly gratified, 
altho he has no personal acquaintance 
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CHAMP CLARK IN THE CHAIR. 
The Democratic Speaker of the Sixty-second House of Representatives. 


with the new Senator. Martin W. Lit- 
tleton, member of Congress from the 
Oyster Bay district, and a rival candi- 
date for the Senatorship, notes that the 
election sets at rest “allegations that the 
insurgents were indisposed to vote for a 
Roman Catholic and an Irish-American.” 
(Mr. Sheehan’s friends maliciously sug- 
gested that the opposition to him was 


based upon these considerations.) Sen- 
ator Roosevelt pays a tribute to Mr. 
O’Gorman as judge and citizen. So does 
Francis Lynde Stetson, who was active 
in behalf of Mr. Shepard’s candidacy ; 
so also do Mr. Shepard himself and Mr. 
Sheehan. Senator-elect O’Gorman in a 
post-election confession of faith declares 
that United States Senators should be 
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elected by a popular vote, and that im- 
mediate downward revision of the tariff 
is urgent. “I am opposed,” he adds, “to 
the new nationalism,” and to the Repub- 
lican policy of centralization. He will 
favor a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for an income tax, and will vote 
for Canadian reciprocity. He favors the 
parcels post and the fortification of the 
Panama Canal. After the Democratic 
legislators had hastened from a long ses- 
sion of their caucus on the night of 
March 28, fire broke out in the west wing 
of the Capitol at Albany. We comment 
on the property loss in our Insurance de- 
partment. No complete history of the 
State has ever been written, and none 
can be written now that the ancient docu- 
ments in the State Library have been de- 
stroyed. The library of the Canadian 
Parliament will replace in part the loss of 
the United States Federal and State 
documents out of its collection of dupli- 
cates. These cover a large part of the 
period between 1850 and 1907. Since 
the fire the New York Legislature has 
sat in the Albany City Hall. 


& 


Mayor Gaynor’s  recom- 
mendations for the revi- 
sion of the New York 
City charter, now presented to the 
Legislature at Albany, include radical 
changes in the city administration. 
In view of the agitation for the pre- 
vention of fires, approval was exprest 
concerning a provision that the Fire 
Commissioner is to have full power over 
ordering the installation of fire escapes 
and over safety appliances. The late dis- 
aster in Washington place, New York 
City, brought out the fact that there was 
little effective co-operation between the 
Fire Department and the Bureaus of 
Buildings. The Mayor wants these 
bureaus taken out of the Borough Presi- 
dents’ hands and placed under one Com- 
missioner of the Department of Build- 
ings, to be appointed by him. Another 
proposal is to increase the importance of 
the office of City Chamberlain and to 
reduce the powers of the Comptroller. 
lhe Chamberlain is to be known as the 
City Treasurer, and is to’ have full con- 
trol over practically.all sources of city 
revenue, including the offices of the Re- 


New York’s 
City Charter 
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ceiver of Taxes and the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, now in the Finance Department. 
Similarly, other departments of the City 
Comptroller’s office are to be placed in 
the charge of various commissions ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, the whole tend- 
ency of the new charter being toward a 
concentration of power and _ responsi- 
bility. The City Comptroller, under the 
proposed charter, would be little more 
than municipal auditor. The present 
City Comptroller, William A. Prender- 
gast, a Republican, has been out of sym- 
pathy with the administration. Perhaps 
Mayor Gaynor’s recommendations are in 
part influenced by a desire to spare 
future executives this kind of embarrass- 
ment. Unfortunately, the City Chamber- 
lain’s office has been the weakest spot in 
the actual administration. The proposed 
charter is a much simpler instrument 
than that now in force, and is only about 
one-third as long. Delegations from 
twenty-five cities of the State appeared 
before the joint session of the Cities 
Committees of the New York Legislature 
last week to argue in favor of several 
measures providing for a commission 
form of government. Half a dozen com- 
mission charter bills have been. intro- 
duced this year. The three measures con- 
sidered last week were bills providing 
new charters on the commission plan for 
Buffalo, Mount Vernon and Batavia. 
we 

Sefior .de la_ Barra, 
Mexico’s new Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, left 
Washington on the 26th ult. Speaking 
of the reforms to be proposed by Presi- 
dent Diaz, he said it was expected that 
$40,000,000 of the treasury surplus 
would bé used for the development of 
irrigation projects, and that 4,000,000 
acres would thus be opened to settlement. 
If holders of large tracts should not 
volunteer to sell to the Government, parts 
of their holdings would be condemned. 
Easy terms would be given to settlers, 
and each farm would have an area of 
about 16 acres. As he moved southward, 
the father and the brothers of Madero 
started from New York for Texas, and 
it was predicted that a peace conference 
would be held in San Antonio. The 
names of Mexico’s new Cabinet Minis- 


Mexico and the 
Revolt 
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ters were announced on the 27th. Of 
the old Ministers, only Sefior Limantour 
and General Cosio, Minister of War, 
were retained. It was thought that 
Cosio would soon be displaced by Gen. 
Bernardo Reyes, but the latter (in 
Paris) said that he had not been asked 
to return, that he was not needed, and 
that President Diaz, his “friend,’’ was 
fully competent to deal with the situa- 
tion. The new Cabinet, Limantour ex- 
cepted, is not satisfactory to the revo- 
lutionists. The relatives of Madero, 
after their arrival in San Antonio, talked 
freely about the prospect of peace, pre- 
dicting a settlement within thirty days. 
They declared that at the conferences in 
New York it had been agreed that the 
Cabinet should resign. Limantour, they 
said, would soon succeed De la Barra as 
Foreign Minister, and Vice-President 
Corral would retire. When their re- 
marks were reported to Limantour, he 
said that if they really desired peace they 
should not talk so much. The Govern- 
ment would not yield to the revolution- 
ary party as such. President Diaz, on 


the Ist, read his message of 16,000 words 


to Congress. His voice was clear and 
strong. His single aim in renewing the 
Cabinet, he said, had been to avoid car- 
rying on the Government indefinitely 
with the same Ministers, and to make 
room for new energies. The progress 
of the nation had been checked by the re- 
volt of grossly deceived men. It was the 
Government’s purpose to give heed to 
reasonable complaints. He exprest his 
approval of “the principle of no re-elec- 
tion for executive officers elected by pop- 
ular suffrage,” and would support a bill 
embodying it. New electoral laws should 
be amended, “to insure the electoral activ- 
ity of those who are considered, capable 
of voting with a full consciousness of 
what they are doing.” Measures would 
be taken by the Executive to cause a di- 
vision of large rural estates and to make 
’ them available for tillage. Bills for re- 
form in the administration of justice 
would be proposed, to insure the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary and to “obtain 
a more select personnel.” Speaking of 
the revolt, he said: 


“On the date set for the general insurrec- 
tion various groups, composed of the peasant 
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class, rose in arms in the mountainous regioui 
of Western Chihuahua, taking advantage of 
favorable local conditions enabling them to 
defend themselves. These circumstances, to- 
gether with the efficacious co-operation which 
the rebels have received in men ahd warlike 
supplies, both from foreign sources and from 
a group of Mexicans who for years have con- 
spired, not only against the present Govern- 
ment, but also against all social order, afford 
a ready explanation why it is that the revolt 
has gradually extended over almost the entire 
State of Chihuahua, and to sundry points in 
the States of Sonora and Durango, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the several 
States in question to check it.” 

He had asked for an explanation of the 
movement of United States troops to the 
border, and his inquiry had crossed, on 
its way, an assurance from President 
Taft that the movement had no signifi- 
cance which “should cause concern” to 
Mexico. He saw abundant proof of the 
sincerity of this assurance. In con- 
ferences with members of the Foreign 
Relations committees of the Senate and 
the House, last week, President Taft ex- 
plained why the troops had been sent to 
Texas, showing confidential reports 
which indicated an alarming situation in 
Mexico. While these reports were not 
made public, the legislators, as a rule, 
exprest their approval of the President’s 
course. By giving them the information 
which had come to him he enabled them 
to meet the attack which is to be made in 
Congress by Senator La Follette and 
others.——In a statement published on 
the 3d, Madero, the revolutionist leader, 
says the Cabinet changes came too late 
and were insufficient; that the revolu- 
tionists will not lay down their arms 
until last year’s elections are declared 
null and void, and new ones ordered, 
with a free ballot guaranteed; that the 
proposed land reform project is a good 
one, but is in bad hands, and that Gen- 
eral Reyes as Minister of War would be 
“a despot worse than Diaz.” Illiteracy, 
he adds, should be no bar to suffrage. 


Rd 


Several small towns in 
Chihuahua or Sonora 
were captured, last week, 
by the reyolutionists, whose purpose was 
to take such funds as could be found in 
tax offices and post offices. In Guaza- 


Madero’s Men 
Still Fighting 
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parés (Southwestern Chihuahua), where 
no resistance was offered, the Mayor, 
the Postmaster, the school teacher and 
eight other prominent citizens were lined 
up against a wall and shot. There were 
battles at Ures and San Rafael (not far 
from Hermosillo, the capital of Sonora), 
which continued for two days. San Ra- 
fael was destroyed by a fire which fol- 
lowed the wrecking of a flour mill by 
dynamite. In these engagements the 
rebels were beaten, and about seventy of 
them were killed. Knowing that they 
had tapped the telegraph wires, the Gov- 
ernment sent decoy messages by means 
of which they were entrapped. At 
Ojinaga, near Presidio, Tex., 300 Gov- 


ernment soldiers were still besieged by 


1,000 revolutionists, who surrounded the 
town three weeks ago. Colonel Rabago, 
with 1,100 soldiers, arrived safely at Chi- 
huahua City, altho it had been said that 
Orozco’s army had placed him in great 
peril. In the Mexican capital a plot to 
release many political prisoners was dis- 
covered, and fifty men were arrested. In 
another plot, to capture the barracks at 
Tacabuya, a suburb, several officers of 
the army were found to be implicated. 
There were rumors of uprisings impend- 
ing in the city, and it was said that the 
wires by which electric power for light- 
ing the streets and moving the street cars 
is transmitted from a point 110 miles 
away were to be cut by revolutionists. 
Salvadore Madero, uncle of the in- 
surrectionist leader, who is said to have 
come to San Antonio on a peace mission, 
was arrested on the 2d, immediately after 
crossing the Rio Grande, while on his 
way, as he said, to visit his father, who 
is ill. It had been reported that he was 
an agent sent by Limantour to confer 
with the Maderos in San Antonio. 


& 





Sait ont An agreement was 
Coat meiniied signed at Lima, on the 
3Ist ult., by representa- 

tives of Peru and Bolivia, assuring ami- 
cable relations between the two countries 
pending the submission of the boundary 
dispute to The Hague Tribunal. The 
Brazilian state of Minas Geraes recently 
negotiated a loan of $10,000,000 in Paris. 
During the last ten months it has bor- 














rowed $50,000,000 in France. In 
Venezuela the courts have annulled the 
agreement or contract relating to the 
purchase of the Imitaca iron mines by a 
company in which Charles M. Schwab, 
of New York, and the Bethlehem Steel 
Company are interested——A military 
tribunal, sitting at Cape Haytien, has 
condemned to death twenty-two political 
prisoners alleged to have promoted the 
recent revolution in Hayti. The foreign 
consuls protest against this judgment. 
Dr. Francisco Beltran, the new 
President of Honduras, was inaugurated 
on the 28th ult., when an address, ex- 
pressing good will, was made by the re- 
tiring President, Sefior Davila, who had 
been deposed by the revolutionists and 
the peace conference. A few days be- 
fore this inauguration there was a battle 
between two. parties of Government 
troops at Comayagueta, a suburb of 
Tegucigalpa. They had been brought 
from the north to defend the capital and 
had not been disarmed. The two com- 
manders, General Palma and General 
Lara—the latter a veteran of Nicaragua’s 
revolution—were killed, and with them 
forty-three soldiers. Among the fifty 
persons wounded were several specta- 
tors. Order was restored by Govern- 
ment troops under the command of Gen- 
eral Matuty, another veteran of the revo- 
lution in Nicaragua. The convention 
which the Senate at Washnigton has 
been asked to approve, and which con- 
cerns the proposed loan to Honduras, 
provides that enough of the customs rev- 
enue to pay interest and establish a sink- 
ing fund for the redemption of the bonds 
shall be deposited in New York. The 
Nicaraguan Government proposes to 
issue $15,000,000 in bonds, for refunding 
purposes, it is alleged; but the people re- 
gard the movement with suspicion, and 
Congress may withhold consent. It is 
reported that President Estrada, realiz- 
ing that he is only a figurehead, has 
thrice attempted to resign, Congress de- 
clining to accept his resignation. Dis- 
patches from the capital say that the real 
ruler is General Mena. Chili’s Gov- 

















ernment invites bids for engineering 
work, involving an expenditure of $15,- 
000,000, at the ports of Valparaiso and 
San Antonio. 
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Now if ever is the op- 
British Politics portunity of the Liberals 

to carry out a program 
of constructive legislation, for their par- 
liamentary majority is large and is 
backed by the moral support of a double 
election, the finances are in satisfactory 
condition and the Opposition is disorgan- 
ized and lacking both in leadership and 
policy. The House of Lords, which hast- 
ily passed reform resolutions just before 
the last election, is making no attempt 
to carry them out, and it is generally ad- 
mitted to be impossible to get the Lords 
to agree upon any definite plan. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, are in no 
hurry to reform the upper house; they 
are quite content to limit its powers. The 
Radical wing of the Governmental ma- 
jority do not want the House of Lords 
reformed at all. They would prefer it 
abolished. All of the plans that have 
been proposed have this fatal defect in 
Liberal eyes that they would leave the 
House of Lords almost as certainly Con- 
servative as it is now and make it very 
much stronger. Another proposal eman- 
ating from the Unionist side was the es- 
tablishment of the referendum as means 
of settling disputes between the two 
houses. This, however, met with the 
same fate as the reform measures. The 
referendum bill introduced by Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, under the title of a 
“Poll of the People,” failed to command 
a majority even of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords. Some of the peers 
would prefer the Government veto bill. 
The latest move of the Opposition is a 
resolution, presented by Lord Lans- 
downe, praying the King to consent to 
the introduction of a bill for the reform 
of the House of Lords and “limit- 
ing the prerogatives of the Crown 
in so far as they relate to the 
creation of peerages.” This was 
intended to checkmate the Govern- 
ment by depriving it of the power to 
create enough new peers to carry thru 
the veto bill. It was met, however, by 
the announcement of Lord Morley, Lib- 
eral leader in the Upper House, that the 
Cabinet would advise His Majesty to as- 
sent to the introduction of such a bill. 
Lord Rosebery, who now occupies an 
intermediate position, denounced the 
Unionists for the use of such futile tac- 
tics, and the Liberals for recklessly at- 
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tacking the constitution to secure a tem- 
porary partisan triumph. The gross 
revenue for the fiscal year ending March 
31 amounts to $1,019,252,940. This is 
the first time that the income of the Gov- 
ernment has gone above the billion dol- 
lar mark. The estimated expenditure 
for the coming year amounts to $90,- 
500,000. The increase is chiefly due to 


- the back taxes for 1909-10, which were 


not collected owing to the dispute over 
the budget, and much of the surplus will 
have to be applied to the sinking fund, 
which was depleted during the crisis. 
——The strike of the Welsh coal miners 
still continues with bitterness and° ob- 
stinacy on both sides. The 12,500 em- 
ployees of the Cambrian Coal Trust, who 
went out on November 1, were at first 
supported by a strike fund of $600,000 
of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
but this is exhausted and the aid received 
from the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, $15,000 a week, is not sufficient 
to maintain the men much longer. Riot- 
ing is frequent, and a large force of spe- 
cial police has to be maintained in the 
region to protect the officials ———The 
suffragets seized the census as an occa- 
sion for demonstrating their opposition 
to the Government. If they could not 
vote, they would not be counted. On the 
night of April 2, when the census was 
taken, many left their homes to hide with 
friends, and about a thousand, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Pankhurst, spent the 
night at a skating rink, where speeches 
and musical and dramatic entertainments 
were given to occupy the time. 


& 


When the ques- 
tion of President 
Taft’s plan of un- 
limited arbitration came up in the Ger- 
man Reichstag it met with a very differ- 
ent reception from the Government than 


Arbitration Proposals 


it did in the British Parliament. Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg declared 
both universal arbitration and limitation 
of armament are impossible of realiza- 
tion so long as men are men. He said: 


“Tt will remain true that the weak will be 
the prey of the strong. If anv nation feels 
that it is unable longer to spend certain sums 
for defensive purposes it will inevitably drop 
to the second rank. There will always be a 
stronger one ready to take its place. We 
Germans in our exposed situation can shut 
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our eyes to this dire reality only so far as we 
can maintain peace. 

“The nations, including Germany, have been 
talking disarmament since the first Hague con- 
ference, but neither in Germany nor elsewhere 
has a practical plan been proposed. Great 
Britain wishes the limitation of armaments, 
but simultaneously wants a superior or equal 
fleet. Any conference on this subject is 
bound to be fruitless. No standard for a lim- 
itation can be found and any conceivable pro- 
posal would be shattered on the question of 
control.” 

The Chancellor held that any attempt to 
control the military and naval affairs of 
another nation would be futile and would 
have no other result than continual mu- 
tual distrust and universal turmoil. He 
instanced the attempt of Napoleon to 
limit the Prussian army when Prussia, 
while adhering to the letter of the treaty, 
trained a fourfold army by shortening 
the period of training. The Chancellor 
said that Germany was willing to accept 
the English proposal for an exchange of 
information regarding naval construc- 
tion programs. Count von Kanitz, a 
Conservative member, in discussing the 
question, contrasted the Guildhall speech 
of Commander William S. Simms, for 
which he was reprimanded by President 
Taft, with the speech of Congressman 
Champ Clark on the annexation of 
Canada, and said: “While an American 
naval officer is assuring England of the 
friendship of the United States, a future 
President of that nation is talking of the 
absorption of Canada.” He said that 
reciprocity raised the question of what 
compensatory favors were to be had by 
Germany. When the question came to a 
vote the Reichstag, by a large majority, 
rejected the resolution of the Socialists 
calling for immediate steps leading to an 
international agreement for limitation of 
armament, and adopted a resolution call- 
ing on the Chancellor to declare his wil- 
lingness to enter into mutual negotia- 
tions with the other great Powers as 
soon as propositions concerning a simul- 
taneous and equal limitation of arma- 
ments are made by any one Power. All 
of the Socialist and many of the Liberal 
papers criticise the Chancellor for his re- 
pellent attitude toward the proposals. 
——In England a vigorous peace cam- 
paign is being carried on in the churches 
and religious press. On‘ the other hand, 
Canon Carey, of York Cathedral, in his 
Lenten sermon, eulogized war as the 
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school of enthusiasm, love of adventure, 
heroism and self-sacrifice. The Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Knox, and the British 
Ambassador, Mr. James Bryce, are en- 
gaged in conferences on the details of 
the proposed Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty. Mr. Bryce denied the report that 
the alliance of Great Britain with Japan 
would interfere with an arbitration treaty 
with the United States. 


cd 


The Canalejas Francisco Ferrer, found- 
Cabinet er of the anarchistic 
schools of Barcelona, is 

exercising more influence over Spanish 
politics since his execution two years ago 
than he did while alive. A discussion of 
the affair in the Cortes forced the resig- 
nation of the Canalejas Ministry. The 
Republicans introduced a motion for the 
revision of the court martial, and in a 
three days’ debate bitterly attacked the 
army and Sefior -Maura, who was in 
power at the time. Deputy Soriano, who 
opened the debate, asserted that none of 
the charges against Ferrer constituted 
rebellion, and that the execution was a 
political measure for which the Conserv- 
ative Government and party were re- 
sponsible. He declared that the court 
martial had occupied only four hours in 
examining the papers of the case, which 
amounted to 1,200 pages of printed mat- 
ter. Premier Canalejas defended the 
Government in moderate language, as- 
serting his belief that the sentence of 
Ferrer was just, but recognizing that the 
military code might be modified with ad- 
vantage. He refused to reopen the case 
because it was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Government. The controversy, how- 
ever, revealed dissensions in the Cabinet, 
for General Azenar, Minister of War, 
offended by the denunciation of the army 
and dissatisfied with the tone of Canale- 
jas’s defense, demanded that the debate 
on the Ferrer question be suspended im- 
mediately by a majority vote. The Pre- 
mier presented the resignation of his 
Cabinet, but at the request of the King 
he formed a new Ministry. The only 
alternative to a Canalejas Ministry 
would be a military government, and 
Canalejas commands the confidence of 
a larger number of the Liberals 
than any other man, and even the Con- 
servatives, opposed as they are to his 
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policy on the friars question, fear that his 
successor would be a Premier whose 
anti-clerical policy would be more pro- 
nounced. ‘i 


The piercing of the 
Bernese Alps was ac- 
complished on March 
31, when the workmen from opposite 
enJs of the Loetschberg Tunnel met each 
other 4,000 feet below the ground. This 
tunnel was started in the latter part of 
1906, and the total cost has been $20,- 
000,000. It is about 9 miles long, be- 
ing exceeded by the St. Gothard (9% 
miles) and the Simplon (12% miles). 
It is 9 yards wide and 19% feet high, 
providing for a double track of standard 
gauge. It follows a winding course thru 
the mountains and involves in its ap- 
proaches twenty-four bridges and via- 
ducts and thirty-four tunnels. Fifty 
laborers lost their lives in its construc- 
tion, some of them from ‘an inundation 
caused by the tapping of a subterranean 
lake. The expense of the:new tunnel 


The Loetschberg 
Tunnel 


has been shared by the French railroads 
and the Swiss Government for the pur- 


pose of regaining the traffic which has of 
late been diverted thru Belgium and 
Germany. The most direct route from 
London to Italy will now be from Calais 
or Boulogne to Berne, along Lake Thun 
to Spiez, thence to Frutigen, and by the 
Loetschberg Tunnel to Brieg, where the 
Simplon Tunnel may be taken to Domo- 
dossola, in Italy. 
a 


The whaler “Terra 
Antarctic Exploration Nova,” which left 

New Zealand on 
November 29, returned to Christchurch, 
March 27, having landed Capt. Robert F. 
Scott with his party of twenty-five men 
at McMurdo’s Sound in January. The 
sound is exceptionally free from ice, and 
winter quarters were established at Cape 
Evans, eight miles north of Discovery 
Station and eight miles south of Cape 
Royds. In conveying the supplies across 
the broken ice, a mile and a half to 
the shore, one of the motor sledges 
was lost. The expedition is supplied 
with fifteen ponies and thirty dogs. 
It is Captain Scott’s plan to make a 
preliminary expedition to the south- 
ward and establish a base of supplies 
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at the foot of the Beardmore glacier, 
then in October to return to this and 
push on to the South Pole. This is 
the line which Captain Scott took in 1902 
and which was followed by Shackleton 
in 1908 when he came within 111 miles 
of the Pole. The “Terra Nova” discov- 
ered a rival party in the race for the 
Pole, Capt. Roald Amundsen, who had 
landed upon the ice barrier at the Bay 
of Whales. Amundsen has the “Fram,” 
which was Nansen’s ship, and with him 
are eight men, with 116 Greenland dogs. 
The “Fram” left Madeira last October, 
and it was generally supposed that it 
was bound for the Arctic regions. It is, 
however, stated that Scott was notified 
by Amundsen of his intentions. The 
Japanese are also reported to have sent 
out an expedition to discover the South 
Pole. 

& 
Louis Bréguet, who has 
been devoting himself to 
the development of the 
carrying capacity of the aeroplane since 
last summer, made a flight at Douia with 
eleven passengers. The weight of the 
twelve persons was 1,300 pounds, and 
the monoplane weighed as much more. 
The flight covered a distance of about 
two miles at a hight of 50 to 75 feet 
above the ground——On March 31 
Pierre Vedrine made a flight from Poi- 
tiers to Issy, a distance of 181 miles, in 
2 hours and 12 minutes, which was at a 
rate of about 90 miles an hour. Express 
trains require four hours between these 
two points——The American army 
aeroplanes are reported to be doing good 
service in patroling the Mexican border. 

Sir Hiram Maxim has resigned his 
position as director in the firm of Vick- 
ers, Sons and Maxim, on his seventy- 
first birthday, in order to devote himself 
to military flying machines. He has as- 
sociated with him Grahame White and 
Blériot. Their purpose is to develop 
two types of machine, a light one for 
reconnoitering, and a larger type capable 
of carrying a 500-pound bomb charged 
with high explosives. Wilbur Wright 
is defending his patents in the Paris 
courts. The French constructors do not 
deny having copied his designs, but claim 
that the publication of reports of his 
early flights in the American journals 
made them public property. 


Progress in 
Aviation 





The Value of Canadian Reciprocity 


BY SAMUEL W. McCALL 


{In the following two articles the views of those in the Republican party who oppose, 
and of those who support, the reciprocity agreement with Canada are represented. Mr. Mc-. 
Call, of Massachusetts, who introduced and advocated the Reciprocity bill, and Mr. Fordney, 
of Michigan, are Republicans, and both were members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means at the recent session of Congress.—Eprror.] 


which for some time past has been 
under discussion in Congress and 
thruout the country, | believe that the 
President of the United States has risen 
above the narrow interests of localities 
and that he has comprehended the whole 
country; that he has not been swayed 
by the clamor of special interests, but 
that he has had the wisdom and the cour- 
age to negotiate an agreement in the in- 
terest of the masses of the people; and 
I trust that it will prove the establish- 
ment of a policy of enlightened states- 
manship, and of high patriotism, and of 
single-minded justice. 
The measure as presented to Congress 
by the President contained three sched- 
ules. First, of articles upon which, in 


[° the Canadian reciprocity measure, 


accordance with the agreement with the 


Canadian Government, there is an iden- 
tical rate of duty provided in the two 
countries; second, articles all of which 
are placed on the free list by both coun- 
tries; and, third, a schedule in which the 
Government of one country agrees that 
certain duties upon certain articles may 
be remitted, and the Government of the 
other country agrees that other duties 
upon the same or other articles may be 
remitted. But there is not an equality of 
duties in the latter schedule. That was 
the general scope of the agreement. 

It took a long step toward establishing 
for the Continent of North America a 
policy of unrestricted trade and com- 
merce, recognizing natural conditions 
that have been too long ignored. It was 
based upon just principles and designed 
fairly to secure the mutual advantage of 
the two nations. The President wisely 
said, in his message, that in such an ar- 
rangement “an exact balance of financial 
gain is neither imperative nor attain- 
able.” The duties proposed to be remitted 
by the United States yield about twice 
as great a revenue as those remitted by 
Canada. But Canada’s concessions bear 


a much larger proportion to her total in- 
come than do our concessions to our to- 
tal income. And it must also be borne 
in mind that we are likely to gain as 
greatly by what we give as by what we 
get. 

In criticising the measure the question 
was frequently asked, for example, why 
beef was not put on the free list. Pre- 
sumably the President of the United 
States made the best trade that he was 
able to make in the matter. The Cana- 
dian rate on beef is now 3 cents a pound, 
and the rate on beef coming into this 
country is 1% cents. Naturally, Canada, 
with her packing industry, did not desire 
to remove her protective duty entirely. 
Those who now ardently desire to smash 
the Beef Trust surely know that with 
beef reciprocally free, our great packing 
industry would crush all competition 
across the line and add Canada to its em- 
pire. It was a reasonable precaution of 
Canada, and the agreement fixt a mutual 
rate of 1% cents a pound. 

Another objection has been that we 
were only getting a small market—that 
we were exchanging a market of 92,- 
000,000 people for a market of seven 
or eight millions. But they who made 
it forgot that we should all enjoy the 
common market. It requires but little 
discernment to see that when you add 
a small market to a great one, the re- 
sult is a still greater market for the com- 
mon enjoyment of all. Thus in the oper- 
ation of this measure, to the extent that 
it gave the two countries a greater mar- 
ket, it would confer a benefit on both. 
And when population is taken into ac- 
count, there is no country in the world 
that approaches Canada in amount of 
purchases from the United States. Ex- 
cepting cotton, in which we have a prac- 
tical monopoly, the United Kingdom is 
the only country which purchases a larg- 
er aggregate of our products. Except- 
ing cotton, Germany, with eight times 
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as many people as Canada, buys only 
$120,000,000 worth of us, as against 
$231,000,000, or a trifle less than twice 
as much, taken by Canada. France buys 
but $54,000,000 of us, cotton excluded, 
and even the United Kingdom buys 
’ barely a third more than is taken by her 
colony. 

He must be blind indeed who cannot 
see her remarkable preeminence in the 
commerce of the United States. Canada 
buys from us 50 per cent. more than she 
takes from all the other nations of the 
world combined. In methods of produc- 
tion, scale of living, and racial charac- 
teristics, no other nation so strongly re- 
sembles this country. The forces of na- 
ture draw the two countries commer- 
cially together with a potency which can- 
not be nullified by mutual tariffs and by 
the other devices by which statesmen 
keep nations asunder. The two coun- 
tries have a common frontier of 3,700 
miles, not including the Alaskan boun- 
dary, which would add 1,600 miles more. 
It is not a natural frontier made up of 
mountains and other barriers difficult to 
cross. For the greater part of the dis- 


tance it is purely artificial in character, 


and the rest is composed of great navi- 
gable lakes and rivers. Nature never 
more forcibly tempted two nations to 
trade with each other. 

The attempt to set aside the decrees 
of nature by artificial tariff barriers has 
injured both countries, but on account 
of her configuration, Canada has suf- 
fered more than the United States. It 
was a problem of the utmost difficulty 
to establish a coherent industrial and 
commercial structure over those vast 
stretches of longitude with little latitude, 
over almost impassable mountain ranges 
running north and south. Commerce 
would naturally break acrosg the boun- 
dary in a hundred torrents, but the cur- 
rents of Canadian trade flow feebly, be- 
ing forced as they are through an artifi- 
cial channel for thousands of miles in a 
single direction. 

To this artificial condition is due the 
slow development of Canada. That a 
country with her vast wealth of forests 
and mines and with hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of rich and unsettled 
lands should only have increased from 
three and one-half millions of people to 
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eight millions in the last half century, is 
a striking circumstance, and one, it may 
be added, for which we must accept a 
large measure of responsibility. For ex- 
ample, when we yielded to the influence 
of the lumber interests, and denounced 
the Elgin treaty, we not only suffered 
in consequence the tragic waste of our 
own forests, but we forced upon Canada 
a condition under which she has had but 
a slow and cramped growth. 

If we remove this condition she will 
soon gain the strength and stature of a 
great nation. And the benefit to us will 
be enormous. If we could sweep away 
all tariffs between the two countries it 
would have the effect of another Louisi- 
ana Purchase. If her commerce is so 
important to us when she has only eight 
million of people, what will be the mag- 
nitude of our trade when she has twenty- 
five million? In trade it is with nations 
as it is with men. When you increase 
the purchasing power of your customer 
you increase your own prosperity. 

A great deal has been said about the 
terrible calamity which reciprocity with 
Canada is going to bring upon the agri- 
cultural interests in the United States. 
But when I scan the commerce of Can- 
ada and the United States, when I see 
that we send fifteen times as many eggs 
to Canada as Canada sends to us, that 
we send nearly as much wheat to Canada, 
notwithstanding our great flouring mills, 
as Canada sends to the United States; 
when I see that, notwithstanding exist- 
ing tariffs, we send twice as much but- 
ter to Canada as Canada sends to us, I 
can see no threat to the agricultural in- 
terests of the United States. I am not 
sure whether these objections have ema- 
nated from the farmers themselves, or 
only from the official machinery of their 
various organizations; but the interests 
of an occupation which lies at the foun- 
dation of the prosperity of the nation 
demand the most serious consideration. 

Take wheat, for example, the most 
important product of Canada covered in 
the proposed reciprocity. In 1909, Can- 
ada raised nearly 170,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, exporting 57,000,000 bushels, 
either as wheat or flour. Our export, in 
the same vear, amounted to more than 
114,000,000 bushels. Our export to Can- 
ada was greater than our import from 
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Canada. We now impose a duty of 25 
cents a bushel, which the reciprocity 
agreement proposes to entirely remove. 
Both countries have long been exporters 
of wheat, but the surplus in the United 
States has been steadily decreasing, while 
the surplus in Canada has been steadily 
increasing. 

There is little risk in the assertion that 
our tariff has never affected the home 
price of our wheat, however beneficent 
it may appear upon the statutes to the 
farmer. The price of wheat in wheat- 
exporting countries is substantially ad- 
justed with reference to the price in 
Liverpool. That condition -is likely to 
continue till the growth of our popula- 
tion is such that our consumption is 
pressing upon our production—and the 
day is not far distant—when we shall be- 
come importers, not exporters, of wheat. 
when instead of a surplus we shall 
not have enough wheat for our own 
needs, and we shall be buyers in the open 
market. Obviously that circumstance 
will raise rather than lower the price of 
wheat in the world. That necessity will, 
for the first time in our history, make 
any tariff we may impose upon its im- 
portation a factor in fixing our domes- 
tic price. A tariff, then, would make 
still higher to our consumers the price 
of wheat in the world’s market. But 
such a circumstance is certainly not nec- 
essary to the prosperity of our wheat 
growers, who are prosperous now, with 
the price fixed in the open market of the 
world by the general law of supply and 
demand, and who, indeed, have never 
known any other condition. It would be 
inhuman to the great mass of the people 
to increase by law, at the moment when 
there was a domestic scarcity, the price 
of the bread they eat, in order to in- 
crease the ‘profits of an already profitable 
industry. When that time shall come it 
will be a great blessing to all our people, 
and especially to the poor, that they can 
turn to the nearby wheat fields of Can- 
ada. For the Government to intervene 
artificially to increase the price of bread, 
would be intolerable. The American 
farmer will never desire to augment his 
prosperity in any such way, and till then 
the tariff has no effect in increasing the 
price of his production. 

On the other hand there is an immedi- 
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ate advantage to be gained from the re- 
moval of the duty on wheat. Our tariff 
dike has the effect of preventing millions 
of bushels of Canadian wheat from com- 
ing across the border and of turning this 
traffic instead, thru artificial channels, to 
seek the seaboard. If it were broken 
down, great quantities of the wheat 
would come to us; but would it decrease 
the price of our wheat? By no means! 
That price is fixt by the world’s price. 
For every bushel which came in at Mani- 
toba, so long as we have a surplus, an- 
other bushel would go out at New York. 
The natural destination of great quanti- 
ties of wheat of the Canadian northwest 
is Minneapolis. The difference in quality 
of Canadian and American wheat is such 
that in mixing the two a better flour 
can be made than from either alone, and 
if we did not restrict its importation a 
great impetus would be given to our 
flour-making industry, and to the trades 
dependent upon it, and to foreign ship- 
ments of the manufactured product, to 
the advantage of this country. 

The same can be said in great meas- 
ure of all products. If, for example, 
by the mutual withdrawal of the duties 
on barley, more of it should come into 
New York from Ontario, more of our 
barley would have to cross the line from 
Wisconsin and the States farther to the 
westward, and the useless hauling of 
Ontario barley to Western Canada and of 
our Western barley to New York would 
be eliminated, together with the heavy 
freight charge which is now a tax upon 
the general agricultural interests of both 
countries. The mutual commerce of the 
two countries in all the products of agri- 
culture does not disclose at any point 
any serious threat to the interests of the 
farmer, and he will get an undoubted ad- 
vantage in the free admission of import- 
ant articles which he consumes and in a 
wider market for some of his products. 

Nor is it at all clear that the free-fish 
provisions of the proposition might not 
put the deep-sea industry upon a better 
basis, instead of causing the ruin which 
has been predicted. There is no doubt 
that its prosperity has been for years 
declining under the present system. 
During the periods when fish have been 
admitted free of duty, Gloucester, the 
home port of our greatest fishing fleets 
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and the center.of the salt-fish industry, 
enjoyed prosperity. For the years be- 
tween 1875 and 1885, the population of 
the city increased as much as in the last 
twenty-five years, tho during the first 
period fish were free, and during the 
second were subject to duty. During the 
free period, production reached propor- 
tions from which, after the restoration 
of duties, it steadily declined. At least 
the curing and salting industry would 
probably gain. It might be that the 
fleets would continue to dwindle as they 
are unmistakably dwindling under the 
present system, and very likely the fish- 
ermen of Canada might seek the benefits 
of the provision; but the fish-curing in- 
dustry would follow the fresh fish. 
There is no market for fresh fish in 
Canada at all comparable with that of 
our New England cities, and when the 
product of the fleets is brought to mar- 
ket, in the sorting of the catch and in 
the temporary fluctuations of the price 
of a very perishable article, many of 
the fish have to be used in the curing in- 
dustry or thrown away. To the extent, 
therefore, to which the Canadian fleets 
resort to our markets, they will transfer 
to us the fish-curing industry, and we 
shall gain more than we shall lose. Even 


if it should not prove a consequence of 
the provision to stop the decline, which 
clearly appears in the fishing part of the 
industry as at present conducted, and if 
some of the sailors should be turned 
from a perilous and wretchedly paid 
calling into safer and more prosperous 
pursuits, the result would not be wholly 
evil. 

The Canadians have not looked with 
unlimited favor upon the proposition. 
Only fifteen less than a majority in Can- 
ada’s House of Commons were against 
it on the first test vote. Some of the 
farmers of Canada are as alarmed as 
some of our own farmers; but they have 
only to look at the broad aspects of the 
case, at the great value and benefit which 
reciprocity may be to both countries, to 
have their fears entirely dispelled. 

If it were proposed to add to this 
country today another Louisiana Pur- 
chase, if it were proposed to add two or 
three new agricultural States, who would 
there be to deny that such a circumstance 
would augment materially the prosperity 
and wealth of the two? To the extent 
to which this agreement goes, it is pre- 
cisely what the advocates of the proposi- 
tion endeavored to accomplish. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


Danger in the Misnamed Reciprocity 
Scheme 


BY JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 


BRAHAM LINCOLN once said: 

A “IT do not know much about the 

tariff, but I do know this much: 

When we buy goods abroad, we get the 

goods and the foreigner gets the money ; 

when we buy goods made at home, we 
get both the goods and the money.” 

No more correct definition of our pol- 
icy of protection was ever given than in 
those few words uttered by President 
Lincoln. 

Peter Cooper said: ‘‘No goods pur- 
chased abroad are cheap that take the 
place of our own labor and our own raw 
material.” 

In a public utterance, not long ago, 


President Taft is quoted as saying: “The 
present business system of the country 
rests on the protective tariff, and any 
attempt to change it to a free-trade basis 
will certainly lead to disaster. I did 
not agree, nor did the Republican party 
agree, that we would reduce rates to 
such a point as to reduce prices by the 
introduction of foreign competition. 
That is what the free-traders desire; 
but that is not what the Republican plat- 
form promised, and it is not what the 
Republican party wished to bring about.” 

Something has certainly occurred to 
bring about such a change of heart in 
the President as took place between the 
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time when these words were uttered and 
when he approved of the so-called Cana- 
dian reciprocity trade treaty. 

It is not a Republican measure. It 
is not a Democratic measure. Under the 
Constitution all bills raising revenue 
must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but up to the time when the 
President’s message informed Congress 
that he had entered into a trade agree- 
ment with Canada, the House of Repre- 
sentatives knew nothing whatever about 
it. It is safe to say that no member of 
Congress had been consulted as to the 
agreement or as to its terms. Two days 
after the message was received, a bill, 
drawn by the State Department, was in- 
troduced in the House, and after less 
than a week in the Committee on Ways 


‘and Means, it was forced to a vote, 


amendments were denied consideration, 
and the bill was reported to the House 
to be passed without amendments. 

Four general classes of products were 
to be affected by the bill: First, lead- 
ing food and agricultural products. 
These were put on the free list. Second, 
such food products as fresh and canned 
meats, flour, and partly manufactured 
food preparations. On these the rates 
of duty were made identical. Third, 
manufactured articles—vehicles, cutlery, 
etc., on which rates were reduced. 
Fourth, articles upon which special rates 
are fixt by each country. 

In a speech in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Charlton, speaking for a reci- 
procity trade arrangement with the 
Unite States, said: 


“The American policy has been applied 
not only to us but to all the world. The 
object of the United States has been to 
sell all that it possibly could of the prod- 
ucts of its soil and its mills and its workshops, 
and to buy just as little as it could from other 
countries, and thus having as much of the 
balance of trade in its own favor as possible. 
The result has been that the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States last year 
amounted to $600,000,000 against the whole 
world—$71,000,000 against Canada. That is 
a good thing for the United States, and will 
be her policy as long as the rest of the whole 
world will permit her to do it, but it is not a 
good thing for us. 

“Something must be done to change the 
trade conditions that exist between the United 
States and Canada. Free trade in natural 
products would afford a reasonable adjust- 
ment. Nothing short of this will do it, and 
this condition of free trade of natural products 


must he granted by the United States without 
a solitary concession from Canada further 
than it has already made. We can not afford 
any more. . 

Is it not an astounding proposition 
that we should deliberately be directed 
to legislate away all of our advantages, 
wholly in the interest of Canada; that 
we should annually throw away of our 
revenues $5,000,000, in exchange for 
the surrender, by Canada, of a pos- 
sible $2,500,000; that wé should throw 
open the market of 92,000,000 people 
to the market of 9,000,000? The propo- 
sition is so startling that it staggers be- 
lief. 

I make the assertion boldly, without 
fear of successful contradiction from 
any man, that there is not one item of 
reciprocity in this trade treaty with Can- 
ada. Reciprocity in competitive articles 
is preposterous. It is too manifest to 
be the subject of argument, that to im- 
pose a duty on a foreign article for the 
purpose of preserving the home market 
for a like home-produced article, and 
then to remove the duty, so as to admit 
the foreign article into competition in the 
home market, is not reciprocity, but is 
abandoning the principle of protection 
and adopting the principle of free trade. 
That is precisely and all that this trade 
treaty amounts to. 

Every duty imposed by the existing 
tariff law, less than two years ago, on 
the articles of the agricultural schedule, 
was imposed for the express purpose of 
preserving the American market for 
the American, as against the Canadian 
farmer—nothing else. To remove those 
duties now, to let in the Canadian 
farmer, abandoning our own, is not reci- 
procity. It is a most unjust and obnox- 
ious form of discriminating free trade. 

Charles Emory Smith, late Postmaster 
General, defined reciprocity clearly when 
he said: “The principle is axiomatic. 
Brazil grows coffee, but makes no ma- 
chinery. We make machinery, but we 
grow no coffee. She needs the fabrics 
of our factories and forges, and we need 
the fruits of her tropical soil. We agree 
to concessions on her coffee, and she 
agrees to concessions on our machinery. 
That is reciprocity.” 

President McKinley, in his inaugural 
address in 1897, said: “The end in view / 
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should always be the opening of new 
markets for the products of our country 
by granting concessions to the products 
of other lands that we need but cannot 
produce ourselves, and which do not in- 
volve any loss of labor to our own peo- 
ple, but tend to increase their employ- 
ment by increasing their market.” 

This trade treaty involves the granting 
of concessions to the products of Canada 
which we do not need, which we can 
and do produce ourselves (at greater 
cost, because we pay higher wages), and 
this involves an absolutely certain and 
very material loss to our farmers. It 
simply makes a trade agreement with 
Canada similar to-the one which existed 
from 1854 to 1866, the operation of 
which proved:so disastrous to the United 
States that it was abandoned. As a busi- 
ness proposition it is wholly indefensible. 
Advantages under it will accrue to Can- 
ada without any corresponding advan- 
tages to the United States. It selects 
out of all classes of the community the 
farmer, and deprives him alone of the 
protection accorded to all other classes 
of producers. It compels him to pro-. 
duce for a free-trade market and forces 
him to buy in a protected market. It 
is in the interest of the foreigner and 
against the American. At the opening 
session of the Canadian Parliament, Mr. 
Fielding, speaking for the Government, 
said: “It is the reciprocity agreement 
of 1854 over again, with comparatively 
little change. It promises prosperity to 
the people of Canada, and this House 
would make a grave mistaxe if it should 
refuse to take advantage of it.” 

No general trade relations, reciprocal 
or not, are proposed, save as to farm 
products. The dutiable articles com-, 
passed by the proposition have no more 
relation to reciprocity than they have 
to the free list, and the whole is per- 
niciously objectionable because it cannot 
but be a paralyzing blow at. our own 
farm industry, leaving the farm produce 
unprotected, while farm machinery and 
all the things the farmer must buy re- 
main protected. It simply provides for 
putting the same articles in trade com- 
petition on an even basis in our country. 
It simply lets in, to our market of 92,- 
000,000 people, everything which Canada 
can possibly produce, and to just the 
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extent that with cheaper land, cheaper 
wages, cheaper modes of living, she can 
undersell our producers, without in re- 
turn letting one item of American pro- 
duction into Canada, for the obvious rea- 
sons that Canada already has an over 
production of the same articles to get rid 
of, that she has but seven or eight mil- 
lion consumers, largely living a much 
simpler life than we, and that she is and 
proposes to remain loyally bound by 
natural home ties and by preferential 
duties and otherwise to give her trade, 
as far as possible, to Great Britain and 
her kindred provinces. Canada already 
gives us the lion’s share of her trade 
because it is already to her advantage to 
do so, and this abnormal reciprocity 
proposition will not increase it one atom. 
She buys of us what she can buy here 
cheaper than anywhere else, and she 
always will. What she wants and what 
we have been buncoed by the Canadian 
representatives into proposing to give her 
in this trade treaty is the right to sell 
here, without restraint, whenever on ac- 
count of cheaper land, cheaper wages, 
and cheaper methods of living she can 
undersell our own farmers, reducing the 
price of all of our common productions 
to the common figure of the one who 
can produce the lowest. 

When an article produced in one coun- , 
try is found to be less in value at home 
than in the other country, it will go there 
—but not for reciprocal exchange. It is 
simply reaching out for the market where 
the highest price obtains, and it will 
surely bring down the proper market 
price all around to the American farmer, 
wherever he exists. A trade agreement 
which does nut secure a market abroad 
for American articles, but which simply 
opens a door for foreign articles of the 
same kind to come in to our market, 
which is itself capable of meeting all de- 
mands, is not.reciprocity. It is not of 
any possible advantage, but of serious 
menace to America, especially when it 
strikes at the root of all prosperity, the 
farm producers. 

The agitation has gained favor in 
America on account of the increasing 
cost of living, and the cry which has 
gone out, which many who have not 
considered the matter seriously believe, 
that the cost of living will be lowered in 
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America, because this trade compact with 
Canada will lower the price of grain and 
cattle and sheep and hogs and poultry. 
lt will accomplish the lowering of the 
profits of the American farmer and it 
will increase the market of the Canadian 
farmer, but it will not lower the cost of 
living to the American consumer one 
atom. It will do precisely the op- 
posite. It will discourage agriculture 
where we have been endeavoring to en- 
courage it, and for the last few years 
have succeeded in this. Our own pro- 
ductions will diminish as Canada’s grow. 
Soon we shall be absolutely dependent 
upon Canada, which is what she desires, 
and in natural result the prices will go 
up instead of down and Canada will 
reap all the benefit. 

It is all very well to talk about enlarg- 
ing the market, the proximity and the 
natural unity of the two countries, and 
all that, but Canada is not one with us 
and does not propose to be. If it were 
annexation instead of free trade, many 
of the sentimental arguments would be 
good, and undoubtedly mutual prosperity 
would eventually follow. But it is not 
annexation. Canada is a foreign nation 
and by all arguments and indications, 
proposes to remain so. Canada simply 
wants to grow rich at our expense, re- 
maining an English province, and we are 
trying to help her. Assuredly the ar- 
rangement was not entered into to bene- 
fit American agriculture. Even the one 
professed benefit, lowering the cost of 
living, supposing that it did result from 
the treaty, would be obtained at the cost 
of depressing American farm products 
by competition with Canadian products. 

At present wheat is dutiable at 25 
cents a bushel. This it is proposed to put 
on the free list, while flour is retained 
among the protected products. Last 
year Canada exported nearly fifty mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. Are we hoping 
to get some Canadian market for Ameri- 
can wheat by taking off the duty of 25 
cents a bushel? If we were enacting a 
law for the benefit of consumers, the la- 
boring man, the masses of the people in 
this country, why should we not put 
flour instead on the free list? Nothing 
is gained by admitting Canadian wheat 
free, except putting it in competition 
with our farmers’ product, and the only 
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result will be to reduce the price to the 
farmer, whether his wheat is consumed 
in this country or- exported. The aver- 
age difference in the price of Canadian 
and American wheat, on the border line, 
is now something over 16 cents a bushel, 
and to admit that wheat to our elevators 
and mills free of duty will absolutely re- 
duce in about that amount the price 
-which our farmers can obtain. 

To say that the price of wheat is fixt 
in the world’s market, fixt in London, 
according to the law of supply and de- 
mand, is an utter fallacy when applied 
to the producer—the farmer. The price . 
which the farmer receives is a local price, 
fixt by local conditions. The farmer can- 
not store and hold his crop. He sells it 
to purchasing agents—sells it according 
to the local market. After that, for the 
great storage elevators, and for the great 
exporters, the world’s price obtains, and 
is undoubtedly fixt in the world’s mar- 
ket. This reciprocity measure, as to 
wheat, simply means that Canadian 
wheat shall be admitted free to the 
American market to lower the price ob- 
tained by the farmer; while flour being 
retained on the protected list and both 
wheat and flour in bulk being regulated 
in price by the world’s market, it means 
that the ultimate consumer, the bread 
eater, will pay precisely the same as be- 
fore. The removal of the duty will en- 
rich the Canadian farmer thru a better 
market, will enrich the middle-man thru 
the local conditions of competition, en- 
rich the great flouring mills thru forced 
reduction in local prices, while the 
world’s prices remain, but will not lessen 
the cost of living to the consumer one 
atom. The same is true of all farm prod- 
ucts. Why, the simple agitation of the 
question, when the bill was presented to 
Congress, caused the price of wheat in 
Minneapolis to drop from $1.06% a 
bushel to 96 and 98 cents—a direct loss 
to the farmer who had to sell at that 
time of 8 to-10 cents a bushel. But it 
did not change the export price of wheat 
or the retail price of flour. 

The proposition also includes putting 
all animals on the free list. Cattle, hogs, 
sheep, are not raw material to the far- 
mer. They are his finished product. 
Those items are on the free list, and the 
next moment we find meats on the pro- 
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tected list—a position which cannot be 
justified with the good thinking people 
of this land. It is simply protecting the 
great packing houses of this country at 
the expense of American farmers, with- 
out one benefit accruing to the general 
public. There is no mistake about that. 
We would surrender ‘‘body, soul and 
breeches” to Canada, and tell the public 
that it is reciprocity and will reduce the 
cost of living. 

The proposition does not reduce the 
duty on farm machinery coming from 
Canada, in a single item—not a fraction 
of a penny ; but it does secure to the Ca- 
nadian, and to the International Har- 
vester Company and other manufactur- 
ers of farm machinery in this country, a 
lower rate of duty on such machinery 
made in the United States and going into 
Canada. In the name of common sense, 
in what way is that provision to benefit 
the American public, except by making 
the Harvester Company richer—and the 
farmer poorer? It strengthens concen- 
trated wealth and weakens the backbone 
of the country. Is that reciprocity? Go 
to the United States Treasury and look 
up statistics and you will find but one 
country on God’s green earth levying a 
duty upon our farm machinery, if they 
have farm machinery coming in to our 
markets. Farm machinery is now 
brought in free from all countries of the 
world except from Canada, and that 
duty, 15 per cent. ad valorem, remains 
unchanged in the “reciprocity” pact. 

Wool is left dutiable, but sheep are on 
the free list. By what means are farm- 
ers of Canada to be prevented from driv- 
ing or shipping their sheep over the bor- 
der before shearing them? Then the 
wool, too, comes in free—and the sheep 
can be driven back if so desired. Cattle, 
hogs, and sheep are all on the free list 
if brought in alive. Otherwise they are 
meat, and must pay duty. Wheat can 
be brought over free, but flour is dutia- 
ble. Is that for the benefit of the con- 
sumer? Will that reduce the cost of 
living, or will it instead increase the 
profits of the already well-protected in- 
dustries just beyond the farmers? 

Why, the man who makes statements 
about this trade agreement lowering the 
cost of living and still maintaining the 
price of labor, either is not well in- 
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formed, or is not sincere. It is a physi- 
cal impossibility. It is political bun- 
combe, pure and simple. The whole 
proposition is absolutely against the in- 
terests of the American ‘people and 
wholly in the interest of Canada. 

We have one other instance of reci- 
procity from which we can gather expe- 
rience, but of a much less drastic char- 
acter and far less dangerous and destruc- 
tive. We passed a so-called reciprocity 
measure with Cuba. It did not put any 
competitive articles on the free list, but 
it reduced the rates of duty on Cuban 
goods coming into this country 20 per 
cent. below that collected on the same 
class of goods coming from other coun- 
tries, and Cuba, in return, gave us a 20 
per cent. better rate on our goods than 
she gave to any other country. Now, 
the result: The year before the adoption 
of the Cuban reciprocity treaty the bal- 
ance of trade against us with Cuba was 
$8,071,084. Those figures have been 
steadily growing till in the calendar year 
1910, after only eight years operation, 
the balance of trade against the United 
States with Cuba was $70,043,000. We 
reduced the duty on raw sugar coming 
from Cuba 20 per cent. below the rates 
of the Dingley law; but did that lower 
the price of sugar to the consumer? No! 
Statistics from that day to this show that 
the price of raw sugar in New York has 
always been /Jower than in London, but 
that the price of granulated sugar has 
always been higher in New York than it 
has been in London. And it has always 
been higher since the adoption of that 
law to the present time than it was for 
a decade before that reciprocity pact was 
passed. Since the passage of that law 
the United States Treasury has been de- 
prived of $77,000,000 duty en Cuban 
sugar. The Cubans have reaped but a 
slight advantage from it. Only one in- 
terest in the world was vitally benefited 
by the Cuban reciprocity pact. The 
great American sugar refining compa- 
nies have reaped the whole benefit. This 
Canadian reciprocity measure is more 
drastic, more one-sided, more dangerous 
to American interests and no less sin- 
ister. 

Last year, of American manufactures 
and agricultural products we sold abroad 
over $1,800,000,000 worth. We pur- 
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chased from the whole world about 
$1,500,000,000 worth. There was a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor of $301,000,- 
000. Now comes a fact in connection 
with this new trade measure which is 
worth putting down in the memorandum 
book ; $120,816,000 of that $300,000,000 
balance of trade in our favor was from 
our trade with Canada—trade with 
Canada under established conditions, and 
simply because we could supply her for 
less than she could obtain the same goods 
elsewhere. We sold Canada last year 
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$215,000,000 worth of our goods, and 
bought from Canada $95,000,000. 
While we face the dire necessity of 
increasing to the limit our Federal rev- 
enues to meet our colossal expenditures, 
can we afford to instigate free trade re- 
lations which will cost us such a trade 
balance—a balance seriously needed to 
maintain our gold reserve—with no pos- 
sibility before the measure but of en- 
riching Canada and a few money inter- 
ests in America, at the expense of Ameri- 
can agriculture? Can we afford it? 
Wasurinecton, D. C. 


A Song of Spring 


BY HARRY KEMP 


WHEN the world grows fair and everywhere soft hands unwrinkle the brow of 


care, 


And the leafless wood is all abud, and life is good, and life is good—— 
When the grasses thrive and the little birds wive and a man feels glad that he’s 


alive 


When the warm winds blow and the dirt-streaked snow has joined the river long 


ago, 


And the ships catch gales in bellying sails and the long freights creep o’er shim- 


mering rails——— 


Oh! then I fare on a tryst—somewhere—and my heart’s as light as a leaf in the 


‘air. 


With a wanton will I climb the hill and pass by the many- -windowed mill, 
Whence faces peer as pale as fear in this, the glorious spring o’ the year-. . 
Oh! the hearts that yearn and the brains that burn and the wheels that turn, and 


turn, and turn! 


Oh! don’t they know that the south winds blow, that the small birds sing and the 


flowers grow? 


Tho the world’s now new, with face askew a hunched-over shoemaker hammers 


a shoe; 


Tho the catbirds scold, still men grow old in the bitter battle for place and gold; 
While the wild geese fly with a questing cry in gray triangles across the sky, 
Still mankind plods and labors and nods defiance into the face of the gods—— 
To its task doth cling when everything is toucht by the miracle of spring. 
Where the plains roll free, or the winged fish flee o’er shifting hillocks of heav- 


ing sea 


Where silences pray and the forest-way doth make a green night during day 


I go. 


Like a priest of a creed deceased in an ancient temple of the East, 


Leaving the man who'd liefer scan an olden philosophic plan ; 

Who’d rather look for a leafy nook—and then shut up his soul in a book; 
Had rather invade a ledger of trade and figure the daily profit made— 
For, as for me, I’d sooner be a heap of bones in a fathomless sea 

Than thus be sold to the curse of gold or a book men read because it’s old! 


LAWRENCE, Kan, 





Chester - Crowell 


Francisco 
I. Madero 


BD 








(Mr. 


Crowell is a member of the staff of The Statesman, of Austin, Texas. He has 


undergone over two years’ service in Mexico City as a journalist and was a member of the 
party of thirty-five American and Canadian newspaper and magazine men who toured Mexico 


last September as the guests of the Mexican Government. 
in Mexico, Mr. Crowell has lived all his life in Texas. 


Except for the two years spent 
He is thoroly informed in regard 


to the present crisis and has talked with most of. the representatives of the insurrection 


who have crossed the border. 


We think our readers will say that no fairer or more in- 


forming article on present conditions and their significance has appeared.—Ep1Tor.] 


| N its daily dealings with the press of 


the world the Mexican Government 

has never adopted an attitude likely 
to win for it any great*amount of con- 
sideration in time of difficulty. The at- 
titude has not been hostile, but neither 
has it been very friendly. One of the 
first things the Mexican Government did 
in the present difficulty in that country 
was to commandeer the Associated 
Press wire when there was no very great 
need for such action. As a result, every 
rumor that could be gathered along the 
border immediately assumed a news 
value. Add to these rumors the fact that 
the American people do not know a great 
deal about Mexico and it is very easy to 
understand why a disturbance that has 
never assumed very dangerous propor- 
tions has been deemed likely to end the 
present government of Mexico. 

Reports of engagements between 
Mexican troops and the insurrectos have 
come almost daily for weeks, and it is 
only natural that the American people 
have turned their attention toward Mex- 
ico to wonder whether or not the billions 
of dollars of foreign gold invested in 
that country are safe. But if one will 
examine the reports with reference to the 
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number of troops engaged in these little 
battles and with reference to the size of 
the villages in or near which the battles 
occur it must be apparent that these 
fights are not going to bring the Mexi- 
can Government to failure even should 
the revolutionists win most of them, as, 
indeed, they seem to be doing. In read- 
ing the news from Mexico it must. be 
kept in mind that Mexico has a popula- 
tion of 18,000,000 persons, which is more 
than that of any other Latin-American 
country with the exception of Brazil. 
Also it must be kept in mind that these 
battles are for the most part in the State 
of Chihuahua. Others are in Yucatan 
and Lower California. Now the Mexi- 
can Government could very well donate 
to the revolutionists the entire State of 
Chihuahua and the entire State of Yuca- 
tan and quite a bit of other territory in 
which the revolutionists are strong and 
still be in no great danger. 

Chihuahua is the largest Mexican 
State. A map will probably show Chi 
huahua and Texas side by side and thi: 
will give an indication of the size of Chi 
huahua. The area of Chihuahua is 233 
094 square kilometers, and its population 
is 327,784. Now, in this last sentence 
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THE MEXICAN 


lies the explanation of the difficulty of 
bringing the revolution to a_ close. 
There is a territory that compares with 
European nations in size and it has a 
scanty little population of 327,784 scat- 
tered over its vast expanse. The country 
is rough. Much of it is mountainous. 
The principal business of the people is 
mining and cattle raising. There is con- 
siderable agriculture, but the agricultural 
methods are crude and the products, con- 
sidering the number of farmers, very 
small. Crops have not been good in 
Northern Mexico for several years and 
this has added to the ill-feeling of the 
people. There was a so-called revolution 
in that State in 1907. I was well ac- 
quainted with all the conditions at the 
time and in close contact with the affair 
from start to close. I have always diag- 
nosed that revolution as the result of a 
shortage in the corn and bean crop. 
There was nothing else to make out of 
it. 

Mexico has a standing army of 35,000 
men. The army is fairly well trained 
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and well supplied with artillery and good 
rifles. The officers are for the most part 
efficient, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that under even fair conditions they 
can defeat an equal number of rebels. 
But they are 1,000 miles from the City 
of Mexico when fighting in the moun- 
tains of Chihuahua. A single line of 
railroad winds thru the weary waste of 
hills to bring them supplies and rein- 
forcements. It is impossible to guard 
every mile of that road. It is not anv 
indication that the rebels are going to 
win when they manage to find an unpro- 
tected bridge somewhere along that vast 
expanse of territory and blow it up. It 
will take time to put down this revolu- 
tion, but it will be put down. It may 
bring about almost a war of extermina- 
tion to accomplish peace. 

But the populous part of Mexico is the 
southern central part. If the revolution- 
ists had taken Vera Cruz and started 
along the route of the Mexican Railway 
toward the City of Mexico there would 
be every reason for alarm. If they had 
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MEXICAN INFANTRY BEFORE THE NATIONAL PALACE 
The Federalist troops are parading in the City’ of Mexico before entraining for the front. 
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REVOLUTIONISTS AT CASAS GRANDES. 


taken Guadalajara or Puebla or some of 
the cities in that part of Mexico there 
would be reason for alarm, but they can- 
not defeat the present Government of 
Mexico by capturing the isolated little 
mining town of Chihuahua, which has a 
population of only about 40,000. It 
would not mean very much if they did 
take Chihuahua, and especially it will 
not mean anything if they take Chihua- 
hua by starvation, because that is fairly 
easy and does not give the rebels any- 
thing when they haye taken the city. 
The most serious aspect of this entire 
revolution is the tendency of Americans 
to cross the border and fight with the 
revolutionists. If this can continue for 
one year there will be enough American 
adventurers in Mexico to overthrow the 
Government. There are certainly 100,- 
000 men in the United States who for 
some reason or lack of reason will fight 
in a revolutionist army when it is so near. 
One hundred thousand such fighters can 
take Mexico, or at least inflict damage 
that will not be repaired in less than half 
a century. They are the bravest kind 
of soldiers. ‘They fight with all the aban- 
don of recklessness. They have every- 


thing to win and nothing to lose because 
they don’t value their lives. They are 
the real danger at present and it is to be 
regretted that the American Government 
was so slow in putting obstacles in the 
way of their crossing the border. 

The Americans who cross to fight in 
this revolution don’t understand condi- 
tions in Mexico. They don’t know what 
they are fighting for, and a great many 
of them don't care. All they ask is an 
opportunity to fight. If they should win 
they couldn’t organize a government. 
Just why an American should wish to 
fight in the revolutionist army in Mexico 
is difficult for one who has lived in Mex- 
ico to understand. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has always been fair to Ameri- 
cans. It has encouraged the investment 
of American capital and has given Amer- 
ican capital fair protection. Americans 
are always treated with consideration 
and even generosity. Those who have 
occasionally suffered unjustly have suf 
fered at the hands of some ignorant dis- 
tritt or State official and not at the hands 
of the: Federal Government. One fac- 
tion, and probably it is the largest fac- 
tion in the present revolutionary move- 
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THE MEXICAN 


ment, has as its campaign cry “Mexico 


for Mexicans.” These people are op- 
posed to the extension of foreign hold- 
ings in Mexico. They want the foreign 
influence in all things to be less. They 
are demanding something which is utter- 
ly impossible. The Mexican Government 
by taking over the railroads and favoring 
Mexican employees and opening schools 
and encouraging industries which re- 
quire skilled labor has done much to 
raise the standard of Mexican workmen, 
and to this extent has aided the “Mexico 
for Mexicans” propaganda. Until Mexi- 
cans are able to develop their country 
and compete successfully with the for- 
eigners they cannot expect to drive out 
the foreigners. 

Moreover, who knows what the revo- 
lutionists promise? What do they want 
to do? What is their platform? It is 


not a matter of general information. 
This is no movement to rally around 
some principle of government and fight 
The present revolution is caused 


for it. 
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by at least half a hundred different griev- 
ances. Many of those who are fighting 
are opposed to their local governments. 
Others are opposed to General Diaz, 
and always have been. Others thought 
Francisco I. Madero was not treat- 
ed right when he ran for Presi- 
dent. Others think General Diaz should 
have retired from the Presidency a few 
years ago. Others are little better than 
brigands and welcome the opportunity 
for loot. Among the leaders, however, 
are many excelent men who think there 
is only one way to bring about the greater 
development of Mexico to a republic of 
the best sort, and that is by a revolution 
which shall put the old regime out of 
office. 

About the greatest error of the Mexi- 
can Government was its slowness in 
bringing about real elections for Gov- 
ernors. Some experiments in State elec- 
tions were made at the suggestion of 
General. Diaz, and they were not very 
successful. There was at the time grave 
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PRISONERS AT VERA CRUZ. 
is photograph was taken in the courtyard of the prison at Vera Cruz, Mexico, where an outbreak has 
been threatened. In the event of the Revolutionists taking the town, these prisoners will be liberated 
and armed. Most of the Mexican regulars are prisoners drafted into the army. 
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AMERICAN REGULARS ON THE FRONTIER. 


Camp of the Twenty-eighth Infantry. 


reason to fear that heated political cam- 
paigns would result in disorder and loose 
all the vials of purposeless enthusiasm 
that leads not to better government but 
to political feuds. Even so, in the light 
of after events it is easy to say it would 
have been better if freer use of the bal- 
lot had been encouraged. But would 
the new faction give freer use of the bal- 
lot if it were in power? And if it did 
so would the results be good? These 
are the great unanswerable questions. 


In short, could the revolutionists if they 
were in power do any better than the 


present Government is doing? There is 
serious reason to doubt it. 

Francisco I. Madero is a well educated 
man, imbued with American ideas. He 
is progressive. But he is not a strong 
man. He is very little more than five 
feet tall; has a weak voice, a nervous 
manner, and does not act nor look the 


In the distance is seen Camp Sam Houston. 


part of a great leader. He is not a mili- 
tary man and the conduct of his present 
military campaign in Mexico plainly 
shows it. The wealth of which he is 
possessed he did not accumulate. There 
is not a great deal to recommend Dr. 
Madero beyond the fact that he is a 
scholar and a gentleman and is sincere 
and loves his country and believes he is 
doing a patriotic duty. The same can be 
said for General Diaz and his Cabinet. 
But if the revolutionists win they must 
first take some of the great seaports. 
They must capture the City of Mexico 
with its 400,000 population. They must 
fight battles in the open in which armies 
of about 50,000 men will be engaged. 
Mexico is unlike the other Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. A revolution in Mexico 
must result in great battles and great 
military campaigns. In this connection 
it is not amiss to call attention to the 
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SOME OF OROZCO’S INSURRECTOS. 
On the Firing Line, three miles north of Juarez. 
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THE MEXICAN 


fact that if an international commission 
had been named to pick out the country 
where the most international complica- 
tions would result from internal disturb- 
ances it would probably have chosen 
Mexico. Every civilized nation under 
the sun is represented in Mexico. Its 
foreign colonies speak every printed lan- 
guage. The street car system of Tor- 
reon is owned by Chinese. Mexico is a 
great conglomeration of foreign invest- 
ments. The Mexicans cannot very well 
turn artillery upon a Mexican city with- 
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in that country that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is inclined to try to outline gov- 
ernment policies calculated to bring 
about peace. The attitude of Generai 
Diaz toward a revolution is fairly well 
known. Few persons who know the 
doughty old warrior will pay any atten- 
tion to discussion of plans for him to 
treat with the revolutionists looking 
toward arbitration of the difficulties. He 
will want to get rid of the revolution 
first and its causes afterward. General 
Diaz is of the sort that doesn’t parley or 
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“DINNER IS SERVED.” 


At the Camp of the Fifteenth Infantry, U. S. A., 


out shooting holes in some building 
owned by an American life insurance 
company. Blowing up railroad bridges 
in Mexico is shooting into the safety de- 
posit vaults of New York City and Paris. 
One is almost tempted after becoming 
acquainted with business and investment 
in Mexico to say that a real revolution 
there is simply impossible. It would 
bring intervention and endless difficulty, 
all of which apparently would lead no- 
where. 

So serious, however, has been the 
trouble in dealing with the malcontents 


in Texas. 


arbitrate in a situation like this.. The 
war is going to be bitter, as internecine 
war always it. 

A man like José Yves Limantour. 
Minister of Finance, can do a great deal 
for his country in a situation such as 
this and he is going to do his best. He 
will assist in the outlining of more lib- 
eral and progressive policies that will be 
likely to do much toward satisfying the 
people in Mexico. In fact, there is only 
one good reason why Sefior Limantour 
should not be President of Mexico and 
that is that the people do not seem to 
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want him. He is not popular in spite 
of the fact that he is an honest, patriotic 
and able man in all governmental affairs 
and a genius of finance. He is demo- 
cratic and loves the common people of 
Mexico much better than they love him. 
He will undoubtedly do more than any 
other man to tide over this unfortunate 
affair and bring Mexico together again 
as the disturbance draws to a close. 

This decade is one of transition for 
Mexico. Only a few years ago common 
laborers received less than one peso (50 
cents) a day. Today they receive be- 
tween one and two pesos a day. There 
is demand for skilled labor. The Mexi- 
can Electric Tramways Company of the 
City of Mexico (a Canadian corpora- 
tion) employs Mexicans to manufacture 
cars in its shops in the City of Mexico. 
Mexican electricians and other skilled 
workers are gradually appearing to take 
an active part in the material develop- 
ment of the nation. These men come 
into close touch with the foreigners and 
particularly Americans. While these 
well-fed and fairly prosperous Mexican 
workmen are not disturbers to any con- 
siderable extent it is thru them that 
knowledge filters among the mass of the 
people and gradually the realization has 
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become kcen that Mexico is not as truly 
a republic as it might be. Ultimately 
this will all be for the best, but for the 
present it causes a certain undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction. In other words, the 
very forces which are working for the 
ultimate best interests of the nation have 
for a few years been creating dissatisfac- 
tion. 

There is no reason to be pessimistic 
about the future of Mexico. The people 
are becoming more prosperous and bet- 
ter informed every year. It might not 
be too much to say that this revolution 
will teach the powers that be a lesson 
they must learn—a lesson to the effect 
that history is made rapidly in these days 
of the telegraph and that the people have 
made more progress in the last five years 
than they made during the preceding fif- 
teen years. Such are the inducements 
the countrv has to offer and such is the 
enterprise of Americans that the revolu- 
tion cannot very long delay the active 
development of Mexican lands, and 
while the disturbance is greater than any 
Mexico has experienced for a_ great 
many vears it is not sufficiently serious 
to justify predictions of the end of the 
regime of Porfirio Diaz. 

Austin, Texas. 


ra 
Mexico and International Law 


BY AMOS S. HERSHEY, Pt.D. . 


[Professor Hershey holds the chair of Political Science and International Law in Indi- 


ana University. 


He has written much on international matters and his exhaustive volume, 


“The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War,” is considered the au- 


thority on the subject —Eprror.] 


HILE awaiting an official ex- 

\W planation of the movement of 

troops to the Mexican border, 

it may be profitable to consider the worth 

of some of the unofficial or semi-official 
explanations of these “maneuvers.” 

We were told, for example, by the As- 
sociated Press correspondent who ac- 
companied the President on his journey 
to the golf links of Augusta: 


“The United States had determined that the 
revolution in the Republic to the south must 
end. The American troops have been sent to 
form a solid military wall along the Rio 
Grande to stop filibustering and to see that 
there is no further smuggling of arms and 
men across the international boundary.” 


From another “unofficial but authori- 
tative” statement we learn: 

“No invasion of Mexican territory is now 
contemplated by the United States; but should 
the Mexican authorities prove unable within a 
reasonable period, possibly six months or 
longer, to stamp out warfare, the services of 
the army would doubtless be offered for pur- 
poses of pacification.” 

Secretary Dickinson has told us that 
the troops were sent “in order to main- 
tain our neutrality laws.” But he gives 
us the somewhat comforting assurance 
that “there can be no excuse for inter- 
vention unless the Mexican Government 
were negligent in protecting persons and 
property.” He adds: “There are no 
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conditions existing now that would war- 
rant any such action on our part.” 

But Senator Burton tells us that the 
United States will probably intervene “if 
the insurrectos captured the city of Chi- 
huahua.” However, it is reported that 
the President said emphatically, “that no 
move toward intervention would be 
made by the Administration unless it is 
directed expressly by Congress after the 
latter is informed of all the facts.” 

Now let us see how these explanations 
stand the test of the Law of Nations. 
The merest tyro in international law 
knows that neither the Law of Nations 
nor our neutrality laws prohibit the sup- 
ply of arms and ammunition either to 
belligerents or insurgents. There should 
be no need of smuggling. The trade 
may be carried on openly. But anything 
in the nature of an organized military 
expedition (filibustering) and the use 
of a port or a portion of our territory as 
a regular and continuous base of sup- 
plies for military operations is forbid- 
den. 

Neither is enlistment prohibited either 
by our neutrality laws or the Law of Na- 
tions. Our neutrality laws do prohibit 


foreign enlistment or the acceptance of 
a foreign commission within the terri- 


tory of the United States. They also 
. prohibit any one from hiring any person 
to enlist or from hiring another to go 
beyond the jurisdiction of the United 
States with intent to be enlisted. But it 
was held in the case of United States v. 
Kazinski (2 Sprague, 7) that it would 
not be a violation of our neutrality laws 
merely to leave this country with intent 
to enlist. On the other hand, the levy- 
ing or recruiting of troops within the 
jurisdiction of the United States for for- 
eign belligerent service would undoubt- 
edly be a violation of international law 

Is it likely that an army of 20,000 men 
is needed to prevent recruiting and fili- 
bustering on our territory? 

Much has been made of the suppose.t 
duty of our Government to protect 
American life and property, the safety of 
which, it is assumed, is endangered bv 
revolutionary movements in Mexico; 
and the Monroe Doctrine has been in- 
voked as evidence that we are responsi- 
ble for foreign investments as well. 

No overt acts indicating the actual 
destruction of American life and prop- 
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erty have thus far been alleged—a re- 
markable proof of forbearance or self- 
restraint on the part of the Mexican peo- 
ple ‘urtder the circumstances. Imagine a 
Japafiesé or even a British army threat- 


-ening our frontier during a time of in- 


surrection or civil war! Would Ameri- 
cans be likely to show a similar degree 
of self-control ? 

To secure an adequate or absolute 
protection of property interests in times 
like these we should have to resort to 
forcible intervention. And as Sefior 
Limantour has well said, this means in- 
vasion, occupation, war. It is undoubt- 
edly the right and duty of a government 
to use its best offices and to bring to bear 
all the influence it can command in a 
peaceable way to secure adequate protec- 
tion of the lives and property of its na- 
tionals during times of riot, insurrection, 
or civil war, 

But even at such times foreigners who 
have suffered injury must ordinarily, in 
the first instance, have recourse to the 
courts or local authorities of the place 
or district in which they are domiciled. 
The general rule of international law is 
that “a sovereign is not ordinarily re- 
sponsible to alien residents for injuries 
they receive on his territory from belli- 
gerent action, or from insurgents whom 
he could not control.” The law of neces- 
sity or the physical inability to furnish 
adequate protection generally absolves 
governments from responsibility in such 
cases. 

“Foreigners are not entitled to greater priv- 
ileges or immunities than other inhabitants of 
the insurrectionary distrcts. . . . By volun- 
tarily remaining in a country in a state of 
civil war they must be held to have been will- 
ing to accept the risks as well as the advan- 
tages. of that domicile.” 

These principles have been repeat- 
edly enunciated by leading American 
and European statesmen, and they have 
the almost unanimous sanction of lead- 
ing authorities on international law. 
Several exceptions must, however, be 
made to these general principles. In- 
demnity would seem to be due in the fol- 
lowing cases: 1. Where the acts com- 
plained of have been directed against 
foreigners because they are foreigners. 
2. Where the injuries result from viola- 
tions of the laws or treaties of the coun- 
try in which they have been sustained. 
3. In case of a serious violation of inter- 
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national law, more particularly of the 
rules of civilized warfare. 4. In cases 
of an evident denial, or of a palpable 
violation of justice, or of undue discrim- 
ination against foreigners on the part of 
the authorities. 

But it should be noted that even in 
these cases, the proper remedy is that of 
diplomatic interposition rather than of 
forcible intervention. Only after all 
amicable or peaceable modes of redress 
(including that of arbitration) have been 
refused may the use of force be regarded 
as permissible. Mere danger of injury 
to the lives or property of foreigners af- 
fords no ground for intervention in any 
case. 

Nor does the Monroe Doctrine give 
us good ground for intervention.» In its 
existing form, that Doctrine may be de- 
fined as the prohibition of any further 
acquisition, colonization, or permanent 
occupation of American territory by any 
European (or Asiatic) Power. It has 
frequently been claimed of late years 
that the Monroe Doctrine involves duties 
and responsibilities as well as rights, 
more especially that it imposes upon us 
a certain responsibility for the good be- 
havior (by which is generally meant 
good financial behavior) of Latin-Amer- 
ican States. 

“It may be admitted that this Doctrine 
does impose upon us a certain measure 
of responsibility, viz—that of seeing to 
it that there is justice and fair-dealing 
in the relations (financial and otherwise) 
between European and American States. 
But it does not impose upon us the duty 
of seeing to it that Shylock receives his 
pound of flesh, that either foreign or 
American syndicates be “protected” 
from loss on their investments (whether 
watered or legitimate). The Law of 
Nations imposes no such obligation, and 
our responsibilities cannot possibly ex- 
tend beyond the requirements of inter- 
national layy 

Public loans and investments which 
have been guaranteed by the Mexican 
Government, i. e., those based upon con- 
tract, are provided for by the Conven- 
tional Law of Nations. The Porter 
Convention adopted by the Second 
Hague Peace Conference of 1907 ex- 
pressly declares the use of force for the 
collection of contract debts illegitimate 
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unless there has been a refusal to arbi- 
trate or failure to submit to an arbitral 
award. There is no good reason ‘why 
the same principle should not be applie:| 
to all claims of a pecuniary nature. 

There is one issue between the United 
States and Mexico which is almost cer- 
tain to arise, viz—whether, in view of 
the suspension of constitutional guaran- 
tees of personal liberties, the Mexican 
authorities have the right of summary 
execution of Americans taken in arms 
against their Government. Provide: 
there be no discrimination against then, 
the rights of such adventurers would 
seem to depend upon the question 
whether a status of insurgency or belli- 
gerency of the revolutionists has been 
recognized by our Government. It is to 
be hoped that our State Department has 
learned by experience and will show 
more wisdom in dealing with this class 
of cases than it did in the Nicaraguan 
affair. 

There is another aspect of this threat- 
ened intervention in Mexican affairs 
which does not appear to have been duly 
considered, viz.—its possible or probable 
effect upon our reputation in the world 
at large, more especially in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

In spite of our professions in favor of 
peace, we are an object of fear and sus- 
picion to the nations. How do our pro- 
fessions as a peace Power square with 
our practice of Imperialism? Would an 
invasion of Mexico assist the cause of 
Canadian reciprocity? What would be 
its effect upon the cultivation of closer 
commercial and political relations with 
the States of South America? What 
will become of the field of co-operation 
with these countries sown by Secretary 
Blaine and so brilliantly cultivated bv 
Secretary Root? In this connection it 
may be well to recall a portion of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Root in Buenos 
Ayres on August 17, 1906: 

“The United States has never deemed it to 
be suitable that she should use her army and 
navy for the collection of ordinary contract 
debts of foreign Governments to her citizens. 
For more than a century the State Depart- 
ment . . . has refused to take such action, and 
that has become the settled policy of our coun- 
try. We deem it to be inconsistent with that 
respect for the sovereignty of weaker Powers 
which is essential to their protection against 
the aggression of the strong. We deem the 
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use Of force for the collection of ordinary 
contract debts to be an invitation to abuses in 
their necessary results far worse, far more 
baneful to humanity than that the debts con- 
‘racted by any nation should go unpaid. We 
consider that the use of the army and navy of 
a great Power to compel a weaker Power to 
answer to a contract with a private individual 
is both an invitation to speculation-upon the 
necessities of weak and struggling countries 
and an infringement upon the soverignty of 
those countries, and we are now, as we have 
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been, opposed to it; and we believe that, per- 
haps not today nor tomorrow, but thru the 
slow and certain process of the future, the 
world will come to the same opinion.” 

It may be noted that Secretary Root 
speaks of the forcible collection of con- 
tract debts. The case for the forcible 
collection of ordinary debts would be 
still weaker. 


BLooMINGTON, IND. 


The Death Sign. 


BY SYDNEY REID 


{This article has unusual interest at the moment when the trial of Camorrists at Viterbo, 
in Southern Italy, furnishes the most picturesque and far from the least important part of 


the day’s and week’s news. 


Mr. Reid has studied the American end of the problem of Ital- 


ian crime; and his testimony as to police conditions is of particular interest at a time when 
the charge that a “crime wave” has overwhelmed New York, and that the police force is 
totally demoralized, is once more raised.—Ep1Tor.] 


66 HIS woman would have told her 
T story were it not that she was 
reached by some of the Black 
Hand and told that she would be killed 
in open court. Consequently she would 
not reveal anything. She knew what it 
meant. She knew that the gang of 
which Pattenza is leader would have 
killed her in open court.” _ 

These are not the words of some wild 
sensationalist, nor do they relate to some 
far off, barbarous country. They were 
uttered from the bench of the County 
Court of Kings County (New York 
City), by County Judge Lewis Fawcett, 
while trying the Black Hand kidnappers 
Maria Rappa and Stanislas Pattenza, 
who had been caught red-handed with 
stolen children, Giuseppe Longo and 
Michael Rizzo, in their possession. Both 
prisoners were promptly found guilty 
and just as promptly given the utmost 
rigor of the law—each sentenced to 
twenty-five years imprisonment at hard 
labor. 

During Pattenza’s trial on December 
22, District Attorney Clarke asked him 
if he knew the Black Hand. Previous to 
this question he had been quite jauntily 
denying any knowledge of the kidnap- 
ping, but at the name of the Black Hand 
he lost his smile, and answered in a low, 
hoarse voice: 

“I knew it before I could even talk. 
Everybody knows the Black Hand in 


Italy. Children are brought up to dread 
it. I was. The Black Hand is every- 
where. You can’t get away from it. I 
came to America to escape it. I have 
always lived in dread of it. It is a soct 
ety of bad men, who make their living 
without working.” 

“Show your hands to the jury,” said 
Mr. Clarke. 

Pattenza protested, but on advice of 
his counsel did show his hands. They 
were the soft hands of a man who did 
not work. 

In Greater New York there are over 
500,000 Italians, of whom only 3 per 
cent. are naturalized citizens of the 
United States. The others are huddled 
into swarming colonies, Sicilians in one 
place, Calabrians in another, Neapolitans 
in another, and so on. As the Italian- 
American Civic League recently put it 
in a memorial to the Acting Mayor: 

“By far the largest part of the Italians of 
this city have lived a life of their own almost 
entirely separate from the American environ- 
ment. This very fact is the real cause of a 
number of evils peculiar to the Italian popu- 
lation and fostered by the ignorance of the 
language and institutions of the country, which 
is unfortunately so common among the Ital- 
lan mass. 

In each of the fifty Italian colonies of 
Greater New York there has been and is 
now a group of men who do no visible 
work and yet have plenty of money. The 
hard-working Italians with whom they 
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are surrounded know these men well and 
shrink from them. In describing them 
to the writer, County Judge Norman S. 
Dike, of Brooklyn, said: “They are not 
exactly bullies, in the American sense of 
the word; rather treacherous, sinister 
men, who, if offended, may do harm. 
They are. well satisfied with themselves, 
and say: ‘No, we do not work. Work 
does not agree with us. We have friends. 
they work and give us money. Why 
not?’ It is these men, living as parasites 
upon their fellows, who are responsible 
for most of the crime. among Italians. 
Their countrymen do not expose them, 
partly because they were fellow towns- 
men in Italy, but mostly because of fear. 
When one of the idlers is arrested 
charged with a serious offense, many of 
his townsmen make it a point of honor 
to assist him, others make it a point of 
honor to forget anything against him 
which they may know. Often the wit- 
ness says: “Yes, I know him. I used to 
go to school with him in Italy.” And he 
stops there. 

An incident in the Caruso case proved 
to the writer how strong and widespread 
is this compulsion to silence concerning 
crime among Italians. 

Enrico Caruso, the great singer, about 
three months ago received from the 
Black Hand letters threatening his life 
if he did not give up $15,000. Breaking 
all precedents, Caruso turned on the ban- 
dits, saying: “I will give nothing to 
these blackmailers except cold steel or 
bullets. Let them come on. I am pre- 
pared. They are a set of cowards.” 

Contrary to Italian ethics Caruso went 
to the police with the blackmailers’ let- 
ters. A trap was set. Caruso deposited 
a dummy package in a lonely spot in 
Brooklyn, and detectives caught two men 
who came after it. These were Antonio 
Cincotti, of 117 Columbia street, Brook- 
lyn, and Antonio Misiano, of 136 Colum- 
bia street, who have been tried and sent 
to hard labor imprisonment for many 
years. 

One day, while the trial was on, Ca- 
ruso sat in the office of the Kings County 
District Attorney, the observed of all 
observers. He-is a strong man, with 
bold features, who looks as if he could 
take care of himself in a fight. He car- 
ried a sword cane and a gun, and was 
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accompanied by a bodyguard of three 
stout and well-armed fellow countrymen. 
His face wore the gladsome smile of a 
child who feels that he has done some- 
thing worthy of applause, and all the 
Americans in the office were smiling at 
him. 

But a Sicilian was present—a man of 
education and culture, who has been in 
America for many years and who, at the 
time, was an American official especially 
charged with repressing crime in Kings 
County. 

This man scowled and scowled right 
into the singer’s eyes, and muttered low: 

“The fool! He gives Italians a bad 
name. He ought to keep. his 

mouth shut!” 

He thought that the proper thing to 
do with Black Hand crime was to cover 
it over and deny that it existed. And 
when a cultured Italian takes such a po- 
sition, what can be expected of the igno- 
rant masses? Under the circumstances 
it is not so surprising that New York’s 
magnificent police force, until recently, 
has seemed to be quite helpless in the 
face of Black Hand crime. Murders were 
committed in broad daylight on the open 
street, with scores looking on, and the 
spectators, a few minutes later, swept up 
in a police net, would all deny that they 
shad seen anything. In one case the mur- 
derer sat on top of a fence and fired a 
sawed-off shotgun. A crowd of Italians 
had been attracted by a fight and pur- 
suit, and at least a hundred must have 
seen who fired the fatal shot. The po- 
lice caught the murderer under a bed, 
and detained and examined scores of 
those who must have been spectators. 
Not one of them would admit that he had 
actually seen the murder, and the only 
witness the police could produce at the 
trial was an Italian boy who had been 
arrested immediately after the shooting 
and kept from contact with any other 
Italians till he came into court. 

Even this close confinement of a wit- 
ness does not always preserve his or her 
memory. The “Death Sign” has been 
given in court under the nose of the un- 
conscious American judge a score of 
times in the last two years, and the per- 
son to whom it was given has wilted im- 
mediately and refused to remember any- 
thing—the power of the court has 
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seemed so small and the power of the 
Black Hand so great. 

How rampant the Black Hand has 
been of late is illustrated by an article 
published on September 4 in The Times 
of this city. That gave a list of crimes: 
committed in and around New York by 
Italians during the month of August. 
There were thirty-one of these, including 
thirteen murders, five kidnappings, six 
blackmailing cases, four brutal assaults 
on girls, and three bomb explosions 
wrecking buildings and endangering the 
lives of hundreds. Two of the murdered 
were kidnapped children whose parents 
were unable to pay the money demand- 
ed. The bodies of the children were de- 
posited near their homes. The Times 
writer describes the Black Handers as 
“ex-convicts of the Mafia and the Ca- 
morra, fierce medieval criminals, as con- 
scienceless as so many wild beasts, and 
thoroly without fear because they hold 
their own lives as lightly as those of 
their victims, and laugh at the feeble 
laws by which the Government of the 
United States seeks to prevent their en- 
trance into the country, and to restrain 
their depredations afterward.” 

The Times writer estimated the num- 
ber of Black Handers in New York at 
5,000, which is probably an overstate- 
ment. However, they must be very nu- 
merous, because when a band of the 
criminals has been captured, accomplices 
hire lawyers, procure bail, terrorize pos- 
sible witnesses and prosecutors, and 
write threatening letters to American 
officials having to do with the trial. Then 
it has been found that these Italian 
criminals have their runwavs in the dif- 
ferent American cities. The criminal 
wanted in New York for murder or some 
other atrocity dodges to New Orleans, 
Montreal, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago or Buffalo, and tho he has never 
heen there before, knows just where to 
go to find welcome, a refuge and a crowd 
of fellow countrymen ready to commit 
perjury to hold him safe. 

Again, the fate of informers seems to 
hear out the statement of Pattenza, “The 
lack Hand is everywhere. You can’t get 
away from it.” Last November 13 Dom- 
inick Morone, a prosperous shoemaker, 
was shot to death at six o’clock in the 
evening at the corner of School and Cot- 
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tage streets, Middletown, N. Y. The 
assassins were two Italians, strangers in 
Middletown, who ran away and made 
their escape. Two years ago Morone 
was an important witness against certain 
Italians in New York. The Black Hand 
threatened his life, and he expected as- 
sassination. Four attempts to murder 
him were made, while he dodged about 
the country after giving his evidence. 
And the Black Hand got him at last, as 
it finally caught and murdered more than 
a score of informers here during the past 
five years. 

During the week that ended the year 
1910, there were two bomb outrages in 
New York, and in each case the man 
against whom the explosion was directed 
had received Black Hand letters demand- 
ing money, with threats. The money 
had not been paid. The scenes of the 
explosions were: 

December 27, new six-storied tene- 
ment, holding twenty families, at the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth street and Avenue A. 
Salvatore Catalano, a prosperous mer- 
chant, who had been threatened, was evi- 
dently aimed at by the criminals. The 
bomb wrecked the hall and injured many 
tenants. The man who placed the bomb 
escaped. 

December 29, five-story tenement, 524 
East Thirteenth street; the apartment of 
Giorgio Sagano was wrecked and twenty 
other apartments damaged. Sagano had 
been receiving Black Hand letters de- 
manding $2,000 on pain of being blown 
up. He destroyed the letters, paid no 
attention to the threats, and went on liv- 
ing in the rear of his grocery store. No 
arrest was made. 

These bomb outrages were the last of 
a long series, all following disregarded 
Black Hand letters, and directed at par- 
ticular individuals, but quite reckless of 
the hundreds of other Italians whom the 
bombs might kill or maim. So far the 
police have not caught any of the bomb 
wielders. Lieut. Tony Vachris, leader 
of the Italian squad of detectives, said 
concerning the explosion at Catalano’s 
place: “These Black Hand bomb throw- 
ers manufacture their own bombs. They 
are made of paper, and the explosion 
tears them all to pieces. Therefore, it 
is impossible to get a clue from the bomb 
itself. Catalano had been receiving 
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threatening letters since February last. 
If he had turned them over to the police, 
it would have been been easier for us to 
get at the criminals.” 

All these things—systematic prepara- 
tion for the defense of criminals in court, 
the establishment and maintenance of 
refuges for criminals in distant cities, 
successful pursuit and killing of inform- 
ers, persistent blackmailing followed by 
bomb outrages where unsuccessful— 
argue that the criminals are organized 
and numerous. 

Besides, there is the Petrosino list. 
Lieut. Petrosino, the great chief of New, 
York’s Italian detectives, was, in April, 
1909, murdered in Palermo, Sicily, 
whither he had gone to obtain the rec- 
ords of Italian criminals who are now in 
this country. Previous to his death he 
had secured records of 700 criminals 
now here, and, after he was killed, De- 
tectives Vachris and Crowley, following 
in his footsteps, went to Sicily; got Pe- 
trosino’s list, and the records of 300 
more Italian criminals now in America. 
These lists were given to New York Po- 
lice Headquarters and no action taken 
upon them, tho the intention had been to 
round up all these criminal aliens and 
send them back where they belong. 

The writer of this article made many 
efforts to interview Police Commissioner 
Baker on the subject, and the Commis- 
sioner, knowing what was wanted, per- 
sistently avoided the interview, and at 
last substituted Inspector McCafferty for 
himself. The Inspector, who was then 
at the head of the New York detectives, 
denied that there was any Black Hand, 
and pooh-poohed undetected crime in 
New York. Subordinates of the police 
chiefs were warned to give no informa- 
tion to reporters, and the situation in 
regard to Black Hand crime seemed ut- 
terly hopeless. If the police had been 
paid not to detect they could not have 
done it more successfully. 

That was four months ago, and since 
then there has been a great change. 
Mayor Gaynor secured and installed as 
head of the New York police Commis- 
sioner Cropsey, a man of high ideals, 
keen mind, legal training and great ac- 
tivity. The Mayor also secured W. J. 
Flynn and put him in charge of the de- 
tective force. Flynn was for many years 





chief of the United States Secret Service 
in New York. He knows all about Black 
Handers, and has for years been captur- 
ing and breaking up their bands of coun- 
terfeiters. He is a big man and a great 
detective. Since his appointment he has 
done many things to make Black Hand- 
ers unhappy. It was he who contrived 
the arrest of the kidnappers on the night 
of December 8, when they were caught 
in the Black Hand rendezvous in East 
Sixty-third street, with the Longo boy in 
their possession. Maria Rappa was in 
charge of the child. The neighborhood 
had long been notorious for kidnappers 
and blackmailers. The Scimeca boy, 
who was held captive by the bandits for 
ninety days, was found in this neighbor- 
hood—his father, Dr. Scimeca, as re- 
ported, having paid $5,000 for’ his re- 
lease—and it was here also that the dead 
body of a kidnapped child was once dis- 
covered stuffed in a chimney. P 

The Rizzo boy was found later in an- 
other place in charge of Pattenza. 

This was the first time that a band of 
Italian kidnappers had ever been cap- 
tured in New York, and it gave great 
encouragement to friends of law and 
order. But it was only a partial triumph. 
“The Boss” got away, and the hue and 
cry after him has, as yet, had no success- 
ful results. That the kidnappers were 
terror-stricken in their turn was shown 
by the fact that another kidnapped child 
was returned soon after the raid. As a 
set-off against that, however, one of the 
band, in the Kings County Court, gave 
Maria Rappa the “Death Sign,” and 
closed her mouth when she was on the 
point of confession. Apparently, there- 
fore, the criminals are by no means con- 
quered. 

But there is another good sign, per- 
haps best of all. Italians themselves are 
coming to the aid of American author- 
ities. After having for many years 
helped the criminals by denying knowl- 
edge of their crimes, by affording them 
refuge, and even by committing whole- 
sale perjury in their behalf, Italians of 
the city have organized the Italian- 
American Civic League, led by bankers, 
merchants and professional men. who 
now join hands with other good citizens 
to stamp out criminality. Strong differ- 
ences of opinion as to which particular 
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sort of Italians is responsible for the 
crimes have developed at the confer- 
ences of this body, Sicilians being hotly 
assailed and as hotly defending them- 
selves; but there has been no difference 
of opinion in regard to the main point— 
that the crimes should cease and the 
criminals be deported. 

On December 28, Flynn, with his Ital- 
ian detectives, raided another supposed 
Black Hand headquarters at 212 Eliza- 
beth street, taking eighteen prisoners on 
suspicion of being concerned in the kid- 
nappings. One of these, Giacomo Crimi, 
is held on the evidence of six-year-old 
Joseph De Stefano as a man who had 
him when he was kidnapped last June. 

Flynn is a worker. He already has 
his fine force in good shape and there is 
little doubt that he will solve New York’s 
Black Hand difficulty. The thousand 
Italian criminals whose records are at 
police headquarters will be captured and 
sent back to Italy, and steps will be taken 
to see that other criminals do not come 
here. 

The simple, efficacious way, and the 
way that Flynn approves, is to examine 
prospective emigrants in their own coun- 
tries by means of staffs of American in- 
spectors stationed at the consulates. Let 
the consulates issue certificates, and 
steamship lines be forbidden to carry 
passengers to America who do not pos- 
sess these certificates, and let the photo- 
graph of each intending immigrant ap- 
pear on his certificate. This would apply 
to all European countries, Great Britain 
and Germany as well as Italy. Inspec- 
tion from the consulates would be easy 
and reliable, because in Europe local 
authorities keep close watch on their citi- 
zens. 
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The Black Handers are not super- 
human. Nor are they above fear. Some 
of their greatest swaggerers collapse like 
empty bags when a judge sentences them 
to twenty years’ imprisonment with hard 
labor.. -Lupo, “the Wolf,” fainted. 
There sare some cunning men among 
them, but the most are soulless brutes of 
the sort exactly described by Browning, 
in “The Ring and the Book,” where the 
Pope tells of the “stout, tall, rough, 
bright-eyed, black-haired boys” whom 
Count Guido enlisted to aid him in his 
murders : 
“‘Murder me some three people, old and 

young 
Ye never -heard the names of—and be paid 


So much. And the whole four accede at 
once. 

Demur? Do cattle bidden march or halt? 

Is it some lingering habit, old fond faith 

I, the lord o’ the land, instruct them—birth- 
right badge 

Of feudal terror claims its slaves again? 

Not so at all, thou noble human heart! 

All is done purely for the pay—which earned, 

And not forthcoming at the instant. makes 

Religion her¢sy, and the lord o’ the land 

Fit subject for a murder in his turn. 

The patron with cut throat and rifled purse, 

Deposited i’ the roadside ditch his due, 

Naught hinders each good fellow trudging 
home 

The heavier by a piece or two in poke, 

And so with new zest to the common life, 

Mattock ‘and spade, plow tail and wagon- 
shaft, 

Till some such other piece of luck betide.” 


The only failure in the poet's descrip- 
tion is in the word “tall.” Black Hand- 
ers are not tall. 

But the “Death Sign”—what is the 
“Death Sign”? The best authorities— 
Italian detectives—agree that it is the 
hand passed quickly across the throat as 
if cutting. 


New Yor«k City. 
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Wanted—A Samaritan 


BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD 


Prone in the road he lay, 
Wounded and sore bested; 

Priests, Levites, passed that way, 
And turned aside the head. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


They were not hardened men 
In human service slack : 

His need was great: but then 
His face, you see, was black. 





The Milk Problem 


BY W. 


the development of centers of 
population. Under rural condi- 
tions where each family is supplied with 
a cow or milk is derived from that of a 
neighbor, the danger of contamination is 
at.a minimum, and if. infection takes 
place it is strictly localized. Milk pro- 
duced under these conditions is usually 
consumed within twelve hours from the 
time of its production, and _ bacteria, 
which find a way into it, have compara- 
tively little chance of development. 
Cows producing milk for rural sections 
seldom herd in large numbers, and are 
therefore comparatively free from conta- 
gious diseases. 
In the production of milk for the city, 
conditions are radically different. Such 
production is commercialized. Large 


Sta. milk problem has its origin in 


K. BRAINERD 


Proressor OF Dairy HusBANDRY IN THE VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE. 


herds prevail. If a cow becomes dis- 
eased, not only does she subject a large 
number of other cows to this infection, 
but her milk is mixt with-that of the 
herd, which is in turn often mixt by the 
distributor with that of many other 
herds, so that an infection, small at the 
beginning, may reach thousands of con- 
sumers. The holding of milk produced 
under these’ conditions from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, and cream from it 
sometimes a week or more, affords op- 
portunity for a single germ to multiply 
into hundreds of thousands of its kind. 
The same conditions hold regarding the 
multiplication and distribution of germs 
which enter the milk at any stage of its 
production or subsequent handling. 
While this problem is the direct result 
of the herding together of people in 
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The owner, Mr. B, is a 


AN AVERAGE BARN AND EQUIPMENT. 
man of limited mean, and produces milk for city consumption. 


He has crude con- 


ditions, as is shown by the other illustrations, but does most of his labor himself, and_is neat and clean 


in his habits. 
for these months averaged 8,062. 
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His plant scored by approved methods; avcrage for four months, 68.4. 


His bacterial court 
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MR. B’S MILK ROOM (NOTE THE SCREENS). 











MR. B’S BARN IS CRUDE, BUT CLEAN. 
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small areas, it concerns alike the pro- 
ducer, living generally in the country, 
and the consumer; the producer mainly 
from a financial standpoint, and the con- 
sumer from both a financial and a health 
standpoint. It can be dealt with most 
efficiently when all interests are proper- 
ly weighed. In many cases the consumer 
has become enraged at the dangers en- 
countered by his family thru the milk 
supply, and there is too much of a dis- 
position upon the part of city health de- 
partments to treat the producer as a 
criminal who is striving to poison the 
public. On the other hand, the farmer 
has too frequently treated the dairy in- 
spector as an enemy who is in every way 
striving to hurt his business. The public 
has been misinformed and incited to rash 
action in many cases by the daily press 
and popular magazines. Copy makers 
have garbled scientific facts into sensa- 
tional matter in a way to do grave injus- 
tice to the dairvman, while the agricul- 
tural press has gone as far in the other 
direction in exciting the farmer to oppo- 
sition against the city authorities. 
Dairymen have organized in some in- 
stances with the avowed purpose of war- 
ring against the city authorities. The 
latter have retaliated with threats of 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws. 
As is always true in commercial war, 
both parties have suffered. 

Milk Standards——When the supervi- 
sion of the city milk siipply was first in- 
stituted, attention was paid chiefly to 
watering, use of preservatives, coloring 
matter, and amount of butter fat and 
total solids. Positive standards in these 
matters were readily established, and the 
machinery for their enforcement was put 
into motion. At first there was some lit- 
tle difficulty in establishing a standard 
for composition high enough to insure 
normal milk and not exclude pure milk 
from cows producing a small percentage 
of butter fat and total solids. In some 
cases it is possible that a hardship was 
imposed upon the man who had cows 
which produced milk below the stand- 
ard, but the necessary adjustments were 
made, and at the present time the ma- 
chinery. for enforcing the above stand- 
ards works with comparative smooth- 
ness. While these standards are vio- 
lated at the present time, very little is 
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heard of them, for they are positive. 
With the inspection machinery in proper 
operation, there is no doubt in the mind 
of either the producer or the inspector 
as to whether a standard has been. vio- 


‘Jated, and definite results are thus se- 


cured. The inspector is able to obtain 
a sample of milk offered for sale at any 
stage in its production or subsequent 
handling, and in a reasonable length of 
time tell whether it conforms to definite 
standards in the points mentioned. 

Bacteria in Milk.—It was soon found, | 
however, that with these points in city 
milk control looked after, only a begin- 
ning had been made; that, owing to spe- 
cial conditions surrounding the use of 
milk as a food and the action’ of bacteria 
in milk, bacterial control is of much 
greater importance and infinitely harder 
to deal with than standards for composi- 
tion and adulteration. The greater dan- 
gers from bacteria in milk as compared 
with other foodstuffs arise mainly from 
the fact that milk is one of the best me- 
diums for germ growth. An infection 
infinitely small at the start reaches stu- 
pendous proportions in a few hours. 
Milk is a universal food and is used in 
the raw state to a greater extent than 
any other food. Disease germs in meats 
and vegetables do not have the same sig- 
nificance as in milk, because they are 
killed in the cooking process. 

While material differences of opinion 
exist among students of the subject as 
to the relative danger from different 
types of bacteria, there is enough knowl- 
edge upon the subject to state that milk 
containing certain specific germs, such as 
the typhoid bacillus, should be excluded 
entirely, and that the numbers, at least. 
of other germs should be restricted. Of 
course the aim should be the entire .ex- 
clusion of bacteria, but this, like other 
ideals, has not been nor ever will be 
reached. The problem therefore resolves 
itself into the determination of what 
types of bacteria are to be legislated 
against and the detection of these germs 
when present in the milk. The first of 
these propositions is at least in a fair 
way to solution. The second is being 
approached indirectly. If our. develop- 
ment in bacteriological technique was 
such that a sample of milk offered for 
sale could be quickly and accurately ex- 
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amined to see whether there were pres- 
ent any objectionable bacteria, the prob- 
lem would resolve itself into the institu- 
tion of such policing of the milk trade 
as has been so effective in enforcing the 
standards for composition. Unfortun- 
ately, this condition does not exist. Un- 
der present conditions, it would take 
days, or even weeks, to examine a sam- 
ple of milk and determine whether it 
was Objectionable from a bacteriological 
standpoint. The question, however, is 
one of grave importance and must be 
handled with the best tools available. 
The Score Card and the Health Board. 
—From a milk control standpoint, bac- 
teria may be divided into two classes, the 
pathogenic or disease germs being placed 
in one class and the remainder in the 
other. Theoretically, the.disease germs 
should be controiled by requiring the 
physician to report promptly to the 
health officer all contagious diseases be- 
ing treated by him. If the disease is lo- 


cated in proximity to a source of milk, 
quarantine provisions are prescribed to 
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meet the case. In practice, however, it 
is a well established fact that a person 
may be spreading typhoid fever for 
months without his knowledge or that 
of his physician. While this method is 
admittedly defective, it is questionable 
whether science has anything better to 
offer at present. The control of the gen- 
eral bacterial content of milk has been 
effected by the most indirect methods. 
It is generally conceded that “cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness” in the milk 
supply as in many other things. From 
time immemorial there have been discus- 
sions regarding standards of cleanliness, 
and the milk problem is no exception to 
the rule. After the most careful investi- 
gation and thought, it has been decided 
that certain conditions surrounding the 
production and distribution of milk tend 
to cleanliness and sanitation. These 
conditions have been classified with their 
relative weights and constitute what is 
known as the dairy score card. It should 
be noted that this score card does not 
deal in a single instance with tested and 





A MODERN PLANT THAT COUNTS FOR LITTLE, 


for the individuality counts for something, as well as equipment. 


This modern sanitary dairy, owned by a 


rich stock company, did not produce as good milk as Mr. B did. This was because of the difference in 


the habits of the workers. 
teriological count, 19,769. 


The average score of this plant for three months was 96.2; the average bac- 
The score is as high as it is because emphasis is laid upon equipment. 
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TOO COSTLY TO BE PRACTICAL. 


A modern dairy plant which cost, including the milk house, which is not shown, $1,000 per cow. 
6 per cent. would be $60, more than the gross receipts from some cows. 


with milk from such stables. 


determined properties of the milk, but 
has to do entirely with the conditions 
under which the milk is produced and 
handled. An illustration of its working, 
from the producer’s standpoint, may be 
taken from the example presented by A 
and B, who owns farms on opposite 


sides of the road. A is a man of some 
means who went into the dairy business 
in a commercial way, equipping himself 
with modern facilities. B is a man of 
small means who had a mortgage to 
meet on his farm. He was able to get 
together about twenty cows to start his 
dairy, but did not have funds to furnish 
himself with modern equipment. He, 
however, is an intelligent man who is 
doing his best to produce a clean prod- 
uct. Both he and his wife, who assists 
him in the care of the milk, are naturally 
clean in their habits. Bacteriological 
counts of these two dairies were taken 
for a period of four months. A’s milk 
showed an average of 30,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. B’s milk during 
the same time showed an average of 
9,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. B 
was well aware of the fact that he was 
producing a better grade of milk than 
A, but the score card showed quite a 
different condition. It should not be in- 
ferred that this is the general working 
of the score card, for it is not; but it 
does represent what is happening in in- 


$1,000 at 
The masses will not be supplied 


dividual cases, and there is little wonder 
that the producer is often dissatisfied. To 
him, in many cases, it appears that the 
city health board is ‘exercising a pater- 
nal influence over him in prescribing 
what he shall and shall not do in the 
production of milk without definite 
bearing upon results. When, as is un- 
fortunately the case at times, the in- 
spector is a young man of limited expe- 
rience and common sense, the situation 
becomes crucial. The small producer is 
often ignorant of the principles underly- 
ing sanitary dairying, and sometimes 
slovenly in his habits. There is no place 
in milk production for the slovenly man, 
whether he be equipped with modern ap- 
paratus or not. It is, however, true, that 
many intelligent, well-meaning dairy 
farmers, when confronted with city milk 
inspection, find upon investigation so 
many crudities and so many miscarriages 
of justice that they give up in disgust and 
go out of the business. Others who would 
naturally go into the milk business fail to 
do so for the same reasons. This is un- 
fortunate for the consumer, for in my 
opinion it is responsible for more milk 
famine than any other factor. There is a 
marked and, in some cases, growing dis- 
trust of city milk inspection upon the part 
of intelligent, honest producers, which, 
unfortunately, is not entirely without 
foundation. Where the inspector is of 
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the highest type, it is at the minimum, 
but under the best conditions it is present 
to a greater or less extent. The present 
tendency is to put the production of milk 
in the hands of the large cow owner, 
where the equipment and supervision are 
almost invariably better than ‘with the 
small producer. The detail work in such 
cases, however, is done by “hired help,” 
and such labor is always of a lower grade 
than that of the small producer who does 
his own work. It is a question which is 
more important in sanitary milk produc- 
tion, the equipment or the individuality 
of the laborer. There is invariably more 








FOR CLEAN MILK, 


No more sanitary conditions can be had for the production of clean milk than a clean green turf. 
of small means has always been the great agricultural producer in the 
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from the milk supply is an ever present 
one and can not be disregarded with im- 
punity. The producer should recognize 
the fact that the city health board is act- 
ing only in accordance with an impera- 
tive duty and is using the best means at 
hand to bring about desired results. 
The two bodies of scientists responsi- 
ble for the present score card are the 
American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissions and the National Associa- 
tion of Dairy Instructors. The person- 
nel of these two bodies should be such as 
to guarantée that the score card embod- 
ies the latest and best thought on the 
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A CLEAN TURF. 


The farmer 


United States. The present 


tendency of city milk inspection to demand expensive equipment forces many such men out of the busi- 
ness, and is likely to be a disadvantage to the consumer. 


danger of contagious diseases from the 
large producer than from the small 
one, 

While present methods of milk inspec- 
tion present many crudities and imper- 
fections, they should act only as a stimu- 
lant to greater activity upon the part of 
city health boards, The danger to health 


subject. Many investigators are working 
to perfect methods of milk inspection, 
and it is hoped that many of the imper- 
fections evident in the present methods 


will shortly disappear. In the meantime, 
the utmost patience should be exercised 
by both the producer and the consumer. 


BLackssurc, VA. 
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HE map shown on this page is 
drawn on the principle that the 


distributed 
thruout the whole United States, and 
that the area of the States varies directly 


population is evenly 


with their population. With the map 
constructed on this principle some curi- 
ous changes become apparent. On the 
ordinary map the four States, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico, 
together with the seven States which lie 
to the west of them, comprise more than 
one-third of the territory of the United 
States, and the area of each one of them 
is considerably larger than that of New 
York State; yet the population of New 
York State alone is nearly one-fourth 
larger than the combined population of 
these eleven Western States. In fact, 
the entire territory to the west of the 
Mississippi River contains only about 
5 per cent. more people than are to be 
found in the New England States, to- 


gether with New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Yet the territory at pres- 
ent covered by these nine Eastern States 
is only about two-thirds as large as the 
State of Texas. If we should add to 
these nine Eastern States the population 
of Ohio, the total would be greater by 
about three millions than the entire 
population west of the Mississippi. The 
State of Rhode Island, hardly visible to 
the naked eye on the ordinary map, now 
becomes almost as large as the territory 
of Utah and Arizona combined. 

Were Texas as densely populated as is 
the State of Rhode Island, it would con- 
tain a population of nearly eighty-five 
millions, leaving only six millions of our 
people to be scattered thruout the rest of 
the country. ‘Were the population of the 
United States as a whole as dense 
as that of Rhode Island this country 
would have more than a billion inhab- 
itants. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The New Britannica 

To -mobilize the most vital informa- 
tion of mankind, to marshal it in orderly 
divisions, and to project it in simultane- 
ous assault on the ramparts of ignorance 
otherwise inexpugnable: this is the mis- 
sion of a general encyclopedia. With 
prestige won twenty years before the 
French Revolution, the Britannica has 
once more attempted the perennial task. 
The present year will see the publication 
of the full quota of twenty-nine vol- 
umes, fourteen of which are already in 
the field.* 

The edition is noteworthy in two re- 
spects, economy of space and simul- 
taneousness of production. The use of 
India paper makes it possible to com- 
press the vast material into twenty-nine 
inches of shelf room, each volume being 
light enough to hold in one hand, and 
flexible enough to carry about in a trav- 
eling bag. Tho the book may be had on 
ordinary paper, the India editign, in its 
expensive because honestly tanned leath- 
er bindings, makes the thick tomes 
familiar to one’s childhood seem oppres- 
sive nightmares. 

More significant than sumptuous 
dress and the pomp and flutter of fine 
paper it is that the entire work comes 
out in a single year. When the last 
volume of the ninth edition appeared, 
the first was fourteen years out of date; 
and this piecemeal production made it 
impossible to unify the entire set. Now, 
however, by the co-operation of a large 
and expensive office force, the entire 
series has been edited as a whole, pos- 
sessing structural unity and thorogoing 
up-to-dateness. By an elaborate and 
fascinating system of card indexes the 
London office kept track of the articles 
at every stage of preparation, and ana- 
lyzed their contents when completed in 
such thoro fashion that both duplications 
and omissions were instantly brought to 
the attention of the editors. 





*Tue Encyciopepia Britannica. Eleventh Edition. 
28 vols. and index. New York: The Cambriage Uni- 
versity Press. $4 to $3.50 per volume. 


With forceful diplomacy Mr. Chis- 
holm and his associates galvanized into 
simultaneous productivity fifteen hun- 
dred contributors scattered all over the 
globe. It was proposed to have the 
work ready in three years; but delays 
inseparable from vast undertakings have 
lengthened the period: to eight; yet the 
printing of all the volumes at practically 
the same time made it possible to keep 
the articles open to the last moment, so 
that the new Britannica has the charm 
of freshness, the enviable privilege of 
speaking the last word. 

The great drawback to the use of the 
old edition was that its articles were too 
long, being veritable treatises into which 
only the persistent would penetrate. The 
present work contains but 3 per cent. 
more words, but over double the number 
of headings. Many of these are, to be 














HUGH CHISHOLM, M.A., 
Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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sure, merely elaborate definitions of an 
expanded dictionary type, inserted in 
order to make the encyclopedia self- 
explanatory; but most of the new topics 
represent either novel subjects, such as 
aviation, or they have arisen by breaking 
up the old material into more manage- 
able masses. In this labor the headings 
employed in the chief European and 
American works of reference were col- 
lated, and 40,000 chosen, it being decided 
to let an index with 500,000 entries serve 
as the guide to minor details, rather than 
to chop all the extended articles into bits 
for ready reference. Thus the value of 
the Britannica as a comprehensive and 
scholarly tool is preserved, and its use 
greatly facilitated, without the sacrifice 
of lucidity to detail. 

The contributors were carefully chosen 
from the world of international scholar- 
ship. There was gossip some years ago 
that many Englishmen were disgusted 
with the former American owners of the 
work, and refused to have anything to 
do with it; if that was ever true, it has 
not injured and possibly has improved 
the book; certainly the list of British 
contributors contains the names of lead- 
ers so brilliant that in their light one 
cannot see any gaps left by the dis- 
gruntled. A considerable part of the 
work was done on the Continent, and a 
very large proportion in America. If 
Columbia and Cornell figure very strong- 
ly in the lists, this is doubtless due to the 
fact that the Amierican office was situ- 
ated in New York and enrolled writers 
better known in the metropolis than some 
of their equally competent but distant 
confréres. 

Is the Britannica what it claims to be, 
not a revision but a new work, by men 
who speak with authority on matters of 
common agreement, with prestige on 
subjects where they can make contribu- 
tions to knowledge? This was the hon- 
est intention of the publishers, and they 
showed it in their dealings with contribu- 
tors. They sent copies of the old arti- 
cles, with instructions to revise or re- 
write as one pleased ; but in 90 per cent. 
of the work submitted by the groups 
known to the present writer, it was 
found easier to compose from the ground 
up rather than to patch or use the blue 
pencil. This was particularly true of minor 
articles on historical subjects, where the 
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layman might expect the old presenta- 
tion to remain adequate; the advance of 
knowledge and the exactions of style 
compelled a fresh creation. In a recent 
review Mr. Joseph Jacobs said he 
thought that four-fifths of the new edi- 
tion was merely reprinted from the 
ninth edition and its supplement of 1902; 
but Mr. Chisholm was undoubtedly cor- 
rect in retorting that the proportion of 
old to new was not as four to one, but’as 
one to four. ent 

To estimate in detail the scholarship 
shown ‘in the various articles would be a 
thankless task, fit only for one whose 
foible is omniscience. Of course the un- 
evenness of execution inseparable from 
a co-operative undertaking shows in 
many details, most patently perhaps in 
the bibliographies, of which, however, 
those produced in America and those by 
the younger generation of English schol- 
ars usually come up to the modern stand- 
ard. The most unsatisfactory feature 
here is the occasional citation in the text 
of mutilated titles, which may prove hard 
to identify. As to substance, however, 
the field with which the present reviewer 
is most familiar is well done: the con- 
tributions to exegetical, historical theol- 
ogy are mostly the new work of con- 
scientious men of many shades of opin- 
ion, from Roman Catholics on the one 
hand to extreme radicals on the other; 
and tho they may not always have 
achieved imperturbable objectivity, it is 
not because they did not endeavor to 
fulfil the function of the Britannica, 
which is to speak in the name of science. 


s 
Is Mankind Advancing ?* 


Tuis is a brief for the negative. Mrs. 
Martin regards the ancient Greek as the 
highest level ever reached by the human 
race, and in support of this thesis she 
cites numerous distinguished authors in 
praise of the Greeks, draws up compara- 
tive lists of the great men of different 
centuries, and contrasts the evils of our 
civilization with the merits of the Greek. 
Dr. J. J. Walsh is equally plausible when 
he calls “the thirteenth the greatest of 
centuries,” and we should enjoy hearing 
a debate between Mrs. Martin and him. 

There are two distinct questions in- 





*Is MANKIND Apvanctnc? By Mrs. John Martin. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $2. 
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volved in this. One is whether there has 
been any improvement in native capacity 
and the other is whether there has been 
any improvement in the conditions of 
life. The first question is still an open 
one and perhaps can never be settled. Is 
there any man now living who is the 
superior of Aristotle in intellectual 
power, or is there any community of the 
same size which has as many men of 
genius as Athens had? Galton was the 
first to attempt a scientific solution of 
this question, and he is not altogether 
convincing, because of the difficulty of 
distinguishing priority from pre-emi- 
nence, and of making allowance for the 
progressive accumulation of prestige. 
How can we tell whether any one among 
the captains of our trans-Atlantic liners 
is a greater navigator than Columbus? 
The other question of whether we 
have an advantage over the Greeks in 
‘cience, art, literature, morals, religion, 
covernment, health and mode of life is 
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not so ambiguous, and Mrs. Martin, with 
all her ingenuity in argument and abun- 
dant citation of “proof-texts,” is not able 
to make out a plausible case. It depends, 
of course, largely upon the point of view. 
As a Fabian Socialist, the author regards 
the modern wage system as worse than 
Greek slavery. As an advocate of the 
simple life she finds the primitive condi- 
tions of Greece superior to the complex- 
ities of ours. As an anti-suffragist, she 
is not horrified at the subordination of 
the Greek women. As an opponent of 
mysticism of every kind Christianity 
does not seem to her altogether an im- 
provement. 

Fortunately, this question is one that 
need not be argued about, for it is easily 
decided by experiment. Greece is still 
a sparsely settled country, and any per- 
sons who prefer may go there and live 
the old Greek life, discarding all our 
modern science and machinery, speaking 
the Greek language, and practising, so 
far as the laws of the land will allow, the 
old Greek morality. Nobody seems in- 
clined to try it except Raymond Duncan. 
and he has given it up, preferring to live 
in New York, Chicago or Philadelphia. 


st 
Eighteenth Century Letters 


THe Duke of Argyll has chosen from 
his archives a goodly number of letters. 
has written a preface and some rather 
ill-balanced editorial notes, and has sent 
all this matter -pell-mell to the press.* 
In spite of the fine names signed by 
the correspondents, their letters are 
now to be bought and sold in the 
book mart. One’s impression in read- 
ing them is that rank does not confer 
epistolary distinction. For our part. 
we prefer Gray’s leucocholy, reflect- 
ed in correspondence, or Dr. John- 
son’s sober style—represented here in 
one undistinguished example—to the let- 
ters, say, of Elizabeth Hamilton and 
Argyll.. The correspondence which fills 
the first of these needlessly unwieldy 
volumes does, however, throw light upon 
the way in which the great Scottish 
families clung tenaciously to privilege 
and power. The letters which open that 


‘INTIMATE Socrety LettTers oF THe EIGHTEENTH 
Century. Edited by the Duke of Argyll, K. T. With 
portraits, facsimiles and other illustrations. Two vol 
umes, New York: John Lane Co. $10. 
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volume, headed, ‘““The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland,’ are signed, for the 
most part, by that Duke of Argyll who, 
as commander-in-chief in Scotland, led 
in person at Sheriffmuir against the Stu- 
arts. Lord Leven, the third of that title, 
is another correspondent. These letters 
were addressed to Godolphin, Queen 
Anne’s Prime Minister. Among the do- 
mestic documents, a partial set of Holy- 
rood Abbey accounts, 1759-1782, will 
have interest for the studious. Of a 
more personal nature is the correspond- 
ence in regard to the famous Douglas 
case, 1763-67. These concern the ques- 
tion whether the two children brought 
forward by Lady Jane Stewart as her 
own, and, therefore, as heirs to her 
-brother’s estates, were as represented, or 
“French peasant brats.” The story has 
elements of universal interest, but the 
letters themselves are more valuable to 
the historian than divertirig to the seeker 
of amusement. The latter type of reader 
is bound to find more agreeable the gos- 
sip of Mrs. Burgoyne. This good dame 
makes it clear enough in one letter to 
Her Grace of Hamilton that card play- 
ing for high stakes is no innovation in 
“society”: it is only too true, she sighs, 
that ‘“Miss P. lost in one night £500 & 
next £1,500, and paid it all the next 
day.” Then there is a satiric account of 
life at Chatsworth Abbey in the day of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
Why there is no note of its authorship, 
even so much as a statement that its 
authorship cannot be traced, does not ap- 
pear. It was a sane program, if we may 
credit any part of the narrative, as we 
surely can, if we use discretion. © The 
ladies’ absurd hours of rising, napping 
and retiring; their scatterbrained letter 
writing, amusements and conversation ; 
their want of common sense in dressing 
for a walk after dinner—all these things 
remind us that mortal. folly is no inven- 
tion of our own. 

Really, however. we suspected as 
much already; and it is undeniable that 
the second of these portly volumes is 
more interesting than its predecessor. 
It opens with a budget of letters by and 
concerning Douglas, Duke of Hamilton, 
the second son of Elizabeth Gunning by 
her first marriage. This Duke was, by 
all indications, a weak vessel. He died 
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in the year 1799, and these letters date 
from the period of his grand tour, made 
in company with Dr. John Moore, the 
father of the “hero of Corunna.” Very 
amusing are the worthy doctor’s per- 
plexities over his charge’s amours, actual 
or incipient. He reports that the seven- 
teen-year-old’s sleep, at Geneva, was 
broken by dreams of a certain “girl” un- 
named; he writes a little later, from the 
same place, after commenting on the 
young Duke’s graceful performance of 
the minuet, that he attached himself to a 
Madame Cozenof: “The Duke says the 
devil’s own eyes cannot possibly be 
blacker—I believe he isa little Catched 
by this Lady,” continues the observing 
tutor. 

“This is the third Passion the Duke has had 
since we cross’d the Sea. They generally af- 
fect his appetite, and I can make a pretty 
good guess of the hight of his Love by the 
Victuals he Refuses to eat. A Slight touch 
of Love puts him immediately from Legumes 
and all kind of Jardinage. If it arises a degree 
higher he turns up his nose at Fricasses and 
Ragouts. Another degree and he will Rather 
go to-bed supperless as taste plain Roasted 
Veal or Poulets of any.sort. This is the ut- 
most length his passion has ever come hither- 
to, for when he was at the worst with Made- 
moisel Marchenville, tho’ she put him intirely 
from Greens, Ragouts, and Veal, yet she made 
no impression on his Roast Beef or Mutton 
appetite.” 

Dr. Moore became more serious when 
the Duke met the Countess of Albany in 
Florence. 

The account of this young man’s 
diversions and associations is pretty un- 
satisfactory, and the few great names 
which appear are associated with no 
interesting events. Yet he seems to have 
been impressionable, and writes to his 
mother from Switzerland (August 23. 
1773) of the beautiful trees, valleys and 
hillsides he has seen in Savoy: 

“Nothing can better prove the superiority 
and Grandeur and Magnificence of the works 
of Nature above those of Art. Versailles is 
the labour of'a child when compared with the 
Mountains and Valleys of the Alps.” 

He continues : 

“The Glaciers resemble the sea in a storm, 
if you suppose it instantly frozen while in its 
highest agitation.” 

For the student of literature, there is a 
distinct historical value in eighteenth 
century accounts of Nature: and Swiss 
Nature is uncommonly important here. 
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It so happens that another writer of 
“Society Letters” interested himself in 
Switzerland. This was Lord John 
Campbell, who was born in the 1770's 
and died in 1848. Lord John was an 
intimate friend of M. de Saussure, son 
of him who first asceided Mont 
Blanc. This gentleman, who was very 


hospitable to English travelers, seems: 


to have been responsible for bring- 
ing together Lord John and Madame 
de Stael, who wrote a good many let- 
ters to the Englishman, and made him 
the hero of “Corinne.” The letters of a 
lady dear to Lord John, one Miss Glas- 
sell, also tell of abysses black with pines 
and rock-masses, of galleries and water- 
falls (Como; November 1, 1818); but 
the date of this letter is too recent: and 
no credit attaches to admiring Switzer- 
land since the composition of ‘Childe 
Harold.” If one could find space for 
other matters than Switzerland, one 
would note the presence of letters, of no 
particular importance, signed by Rob 
Roy, Felicia Hemans and George Wash- 
ington. But what, one may ask, did “a 
gentleman unknown to Lady Gower” 
mean when he wrote to her, from Paris, 
in the year 1786, “of General Washing- 
ton’s having resigned his command upon 
account of their [the members of. Con- 
gress] having declared themselves inde- 
pendent of Great Britain”? (I, 321). 
Another eighteenth century letter- 
writer was General Wolfe, represented 
by a stout volume of Life and Letters, 
edited by Beckles Willson.? If genius 
is, as has been represented, a capacity 
for hard work, James Wolfe was a great 
genius, and so, historians seem to agree, 
he was. It is fortunate that his genius 
is so strong that it needs no bolstering 
up from a biographer. Not that Mr. 
Willson is unequal to the’ task he has set 
himself, for he is admirably equipped, 
knowing to perfection both Wolfe’s 
‘ngland and his Canada, as well as the 
life of the hero himself. Mr. Willson 
has, moreover, been a diligent searcher 
after new details and documents, and 
successful as such. But he has been un- 
mercifully long-winded, both in his own 
contribution and, more especially, in his 
reproduction of said “documents.” As 
a letter writer neither Wolfe nor his 


°THe Lire anp Lerrers or James Wotre. By 
Beckles Willson, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 
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family show talent. James Wolfe him- 
self was, even as a very young man, 
dutiful, and “English” (in the most pro- 
vincially American sense of the word) to 
a degree. Neither in his faults, such as 
they were, nor in his merits was he one 
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FROM “SOCIETY LETTERS.” 


whose minutie greatly divert one. The 
book about him which extends to five 
hundred pages must necessarily include, 
therefore, many dull chapters. Our own 
private test of the letter writer is this: 
We examine his letters from Paris. If 
these do not entertain us we give him 
up as a hopeless correspondent. And 
James Wolfe, tho he visited France in 
the Pompadour period, and even kissed 
that lady’s hand at court, does not write 
diverting letters from the Ville Lumiére. 
Of course; he remains a great military 
hero. And possibly we may ascribe the 
dreariness of his correspondence to the 
qualities of his correspondents. One’s 
friends are no less important than one’s 
own personality. 

Yet the noble patriotism which was 
James Wolfe’s finds expression here. 
And perhaps the most valuable part of 
the correspondence is to be ‘sought in 
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Wolfe’s criticism of British military dis- 
cipline, education and tactics. He was 
justly disgusted with the narrowness 
and inadequacy of both the last. 


at 
Douglas Jerrold and Punch. By Walter Jer- 
rold. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Pp. xi-447. $4.00. 

There already exists a well-writter 
and adequate “Life of Douglas Jerrold,” 
published by his son half a century ago, 
and the grandson of Douglas Jérrold in 
this new tribute to his grandfather’s 
work and memory has concerned him- 
self only with Jerrold’s connection with 
Punch. It is thus a book with a mission 
—to recall and make understood the part 
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first five years of its existence there 
could have been no difficulty in deter- 
mining its place. It was certainly 
not Tory. Equally certain it is that it 
was not Whig, for there was never for 
long in the nineteenth century any great 
difference at bottom between Whig and 
Tory; and in those days when there was 
much less democracy and more privilege, 
and consequently more injuStice in po- 
litical, ecclesiastical and social condi- 
tions, than there is in these later days, 
Punch was always on the side of de- 
mocracy in the most comprehensive ac- 
ceptance of the term. Among the many 
interests of the book, not the least is that 
it serves to show how far England has 
traveled along the path of political and 


THACKERAY AND JERROLD OVERHEAR THE DAMNING OF “PUNCH.” 
(From a drawing by Thackeray, reproduced in “Douglas Jerrold and Punch.” 


Punch; and if it has any shortcoming it 
is that its author has not drawn upon 


Blanchard Jerrold’s biography of his 
father. Jerrold was thirty-eight when 
Punch was begun; and Mr. Walter Jer- 
rold starts off as tho everybody knew 
all about his struggles and achievements 
up to this time. For about sixteen years 
Jerrold wrote continuously week by week 
for Punch; and in the early years when 
Punch was finding itself, and creating 
its constituency, at least so far as the 
letterpress was concerned, Jerrold’s was 
the laboring oar. 

Nowadays Punch is sometimes with 
the Liberals; at other times it shouts 
with the other crowd. During the 


social progress since the days when 
Punch was strenuously political. In 
those years Punch had a mission, and 
was not afraid to criticise royalty, or 
aim its shafts at a self-absorbed and self- 
worshiping landed aristocracy, as _ wit- 
ness Jerrold’s gibbeting of Lord John 
Manners, who died a year or two ago 
as His Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
when in 1844 Manners perpetrated the 
couplet that harassed him for the rest 
of his mortal life :— 

Let — and commerce, laws and learning 

1e, 

But leave us still our old nobility. 

Punch in the forties had also a rough 
tongue for an established church with 
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a religion that was respectable rather 
than an active force in life; and it tilted 
fearlessly at the corn laws, the game 
laws, at deer hunting, at public hang- 
ings, and at justice as it was adminis- 
tered under a criminal code only slightly 
less barbarous than it had been in the 
last half of the eighteenth century, when 
all English institutions—Crown, Parlia- 
ment and criminal law included—were 
at their lowest level. 

& 


Diaz, Master of Mexico. By James Creel- 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a very readable account of the 
life of Mexico’s President. Whether it 
is aS impartial as its preface maintains is 
another matter, but the subject is one 
which cannot fail to be of interest. The 
hook is not profound, but it does give a 
good sketch of the exciting career of its 
subject, a man who would stand head 
and shoulders above the crowd in any 
country, and may well lead the reader 
to explore more thoroly the story of a 
country whose lights and shadows, ro- 
mance and pathos, grow more fasci- 
nating the more one studies them. The 
reader will not be imprest by any sense 
of the author’s impartiality. The book 
is one which would never fall under the 
ban of the present Government’s censor- 
ship. The authority to which reference 
is continuously made, and which is 
quoted at length verbatim, is Diaz’s own 
autobiography, while opposition to the 
hero’s progress appears, at best, to have 
consisted of “merely beautiful abstrac- 
tions of imaginative democracy.” Diaz 
began his career as an insurgent and a 
radical, protesting against the fearful in- 
cubus of a Church which had drifted 
away from its true vocation to fatten 
upon an overburdened people. Like 
most insurgents who are intrusted with 
power and responsibility, he now finds 
himself in the front ranks of the con- 
servative element. By his truly wonder- 
ful ability he has created out of chaos a 
great material prosperity, bringing in its 
train economic problems with which he 
must now grapple. The railroad mile- 
age, the power plants, the huge factories, 
to which his followers point with pride, 
lemand a market—not a foreign market, 
but one in Mexico itself. The growing 
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middle class has scarcely begun to fill the 
gap between men of great wealth and 
men of great poverty. The vast mass of 
the latter must be freed from the system 
of practical peonage which most certain- 
ly exists in many localities, and from the 
burdens of the great landed estates, and 
raised to a level where they can become 
consumers of the vast output of factory 
and plantation which the country is so 
abie to produce and does produce each 
year in increasing quantities. It is not 
merely a discontented lot of men that 
Diaz faces, but a great economic situa- 
tion which he himself has created. Of 
all this there is nothing in Mr. Creel- 
man’s eulogy, while there is almost as 
little of the mystery and romance which 
have appealed to other writers. His 
book is worth reading provided the 
reader does not permit himself to rest 
contented with one side of the story only. 


ws 


Literary Notes 


....A new and revised edition is now issued 
by the Macmillan Co. of L. H. Bailey’s The 
Outlook to Nature, first published it. 1905. 
Part of the fourth lecture first appeared in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

...-Duffieid & Co. publish Norwood Young’s 
“Study in Environment,” The Growth of Na- 
poleon ($3). This is an elaborate work, in- 
teresting in its illustrations, and showing the 
evidences of extensive study, without being 
a very convincing or inspiring essay. 

....-Mr. Aaron M. Crane in his Search Af- 
ter Ultimate Truth (Lothrop; $1.50) deals 
with great subjects in a rather inadequate and 
outworn fashion. . His logical concatenations 
do not throw much light on such questions as 
“the origin of God.” 

....Bishop W. F. McDowell delivered the 
Cole Lectures for 1910 before Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. In them hehas embodied his ideal of 
the preparation for and active life in the min- 
istry as deduced from the life of Christ. The 
title of the lectures, Jn the School of Christ 
(Revell; $1.25), is aptly chosen, but the sub- 
ject is by no means exhausted in the book. 

....“Napoleon, a Prodigy without Great- 
ness,” is the title of one of J. N. Larned’s 
essays in the volume, A Study of Greatness 
in Men, published by Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
($1.25). Cromwell, Washington and Lincoln 
are the other subjects of Mr. Larned’s study. 
We hope that the book will have wide circu- 
lation: not for Mr. Larned’s good, but for the 
reader’s, 
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....An article in the Vie intellectuelle, of 
Brussels, states that in 1910 6,883 new books 
were published in Italy, and that out of 1,000 
volumes published there 7oo have a life of 
less than one vear, 200 live two years or less, 
70 three or four years, 20 a few years longer. 
Out of the 10 remaining volumes, some may 
be expected to attain immortality, if only to 
raise the general average. 

....The French Academy has decided to 
found a Grand Prize of $2,000, to be awarded 
annually for a novel “inspired by lofty senti- 
ments.” The members of the Academy de- 
sire to honor and to encourage a branch of 
literature to which eminent writers like MM. 
Loti, Barrés, Hervieu, Bourget, and other 
academicians owe their chairs. The prize jury 
will consist of the novelist members of the 
Academy, the Comte d’Haussonville, and the 
historian Lavisse. 

....The Dilemma of the Modern Christian 
(Sherman, French & Co; $1.20), as Mr. E. H. 
Eppens sees it,is brought about by the prog- 
ress of scientific knowledge and Biblical 


criticism and their infiltration into the popular © 


mind, and the way out is along the route of 
a juster estimate of the place of Jesus in re- 
ligion and history. The book is a plea for 
more rational conceptions among orthodox be- 
lievers, and is written with poise and rever- 
ence from the orthodox point of view. 

... Business, a four-act play by G. Lowes 
Dickinson, has been produced by the London 
Stage Society. It deals with the American 
trust and has for its leading figure the per- 
sonification of John D. Rockefeller, who is 
confronted by a dramatized Ida Tarbell. The 
trust magnate crushes his competitors, opens 
institutes for “young Christian men of busi- 
ness,” teaches Sunday school and eventually 
gets shot by one of his victims. American 
men, women and children are all ridiculed in 
the play. The author, who is a Fellow of and 
lecturer at Kings College, Cambridge, and lec- 
turer at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, has in earlier non-dramatic 
writings attacked American tendencies. 

....Dr. Timothy Richard’s long residence 
in the East and his sympathetic study of the 
religious faiths of the Chinese have given him 
special fitness for presenting to the Western 
World what he calls The New Testament of 
Higher Buddhism (imported by Scribners; 
$2). Dr. Richard believes that. many doc- 
trines common to both Christianity and the 
later Buddhism, as taught in China and Japan, 
have their origin in Babylonia. and that these 
doctrines form a strong bond of union be- 
tween the two religions. Many of the fa- 
miliar teachings of both Old and New Testa- 
ments find striking parallels in the two works 
here translated: “The Awakening of Faith” 
and “The Essence of the Lotus Scripture.” 
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....The American Economic Association at 
last follows the lead of the American His- 
torical Association and the American Society 
of International Law, and has started its own 
review. The first number of the American 
Economic Review, dated March, 1911, is before 
us. Its editorial office is 491 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass., and its publication office at 30 
Nassau street, Princeton, N. J. Price, $1 a 
number. The editors are: 

Jacob H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, chairman. 

Henry W. Farnam, Yale. 

Henry B. Gardner, Brown University. 

Edwin W. Kemmerer, Cornell 

Henry C. Taylor, Wisconsin. 

Allyn A. Young, Stanford. 

Davis R. Dewey, Technology, managing 
editor. 


_ Judging by the first issue, which contains 


212 pages, this is destined to be the leading 
economic review of this country. Already the 
Yale Review has been abandoned and merged 
with the new magazine. 

.... Those who. would like to know how 
their estates may be affected by inheritance 
tax laws in force outside of the State in which 
their homes are situated can find all the need- 
ed information in Inheritance Taxes for In- 
vestors, a book of 140 pages which is a repro- 
duction of a series of articles originally pub- 
iished in the financial daily paper of the Boston 
News Bureau. These have been revised and 


annotated by Hugh Bancroft, formerly District 


Attorney of Middlesex County. All but ten 
of the States now have inheritance tax laws, 
and at: least fourteen of them tax shares of 
companies incorporated under their laws, when 
these shares are part of the estate of a non- 
resident. Such practice involves double taxa- 
tion, and this subject is thoroughly considered 
in the book. The laws of each State and of 
Canada are carefully explained by Mr. Ban- 
croft, who makes his explanations valuable to 
attorneys as well as to investors by adding 
well chosen references to decisions in impor- 
tant cases. The book will assist the move- 
ment for uniformity in inheritance laws and 
against double taxation. (Boston News Bu- 
reau Company; $1.) 

....The growing knowledge of child- 
psychology and the investigations of the ma- 
terials for religious education, particularly the 
Bible, are revolutionizing the methods and or- 
ganization of Sunday School work. The re- 
ligious press is turning out many suggestive 
books along the newer lines. Those who are 
looking for wise guidance in making changes 
will make no mistake in securing the two 
“Modern Sunday School Manuals” published 
by Eaton & Mains: Organizing and Building 
Up the Sunday School (65 cents), by J. L. 
Hurlbut, and The Graded Sunday School in 
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Principle and Practice (75 cents), by H. H. 
Meyer. For both Sunday School teachers and 
parents Dr. A. H. McKinney’s Our Big Boys 
and the Sunday School (Revell; 50 cents) is 
full of information and suggestion much need- 
ed in dealing with adolescents. Jn the Mas- 
ter’s Country (Doran Co.; 50 cents), by Mar- 
tha Tarbell, Ph.D., consists of a series of well 
arranged and properly illustrated studies in the 
geography of Palestine. The descriptive mate- 
rial is reliable and suitable for class work, but 
the “Chronoijogical Life of Jesus” should be 
received in the spirit of the author’s own note, 
which declares that the events even of his pub- 
lic ministry cannot “be arranged with cer- 
tainty in chronological order.” 


_...Do not assume that, because its subtitle 
is ‘Essays for the Young People,” the anony- 
mous volume, J Wonder, is intended for the 
very youthful (Macmillan; $1.25). On the 
contrary, Aristotle’s name is spoken on page 
one. The essayist is an enemy of the motto, 
nil admirari—“a motto suggested by the devil 
in a most red-hot moment.” The eight chap- 
ters treat of the Wonder of Matter, of Nature, 
of Self, of Pain, of- Death, of Beauty, etc. 


.... The Encyclopedia Britannica has devel- 
oped somewhat since publication was begun in 
1771. Furthermore, the point of view both of 
those who make encyclopedias and those who 
use them has, in some respects, altered. The 
following is a complete article, from the orig- 
inal edition: 

“Landskip,- or Landscape, in painting, the view or 


prospect of a country, extended as far as the eye will 
reach, 


“Landskips are esteemed one of the lowest branches 
of painting, representing some rural scene, as hills, 
valleys, rivers, country houses, etc., where human fig- 
ures are only introduced as accidents.” 

.... Statistics of the University of Paris 
show that in 1910 there were registered in the 
Law School 976 foreigners, almost all Rus- 
sians; at the Medical School, 434 males and 
302 females of alien birth; at the Faculty of 
Sciences, 502 foreigners, of whom more than 
a third were women; at the Faculty of Let- 
ters, 540 male and 789 female students of for- 
eign birth, in the following order: Russians 
(589), Germans (200), Americans (99), Eng- 
lish (97), ete. Of 3,565 foreigners registered 
in various departments of the university, al- 
most precisely one-half were Russians. 


....It is the distinction of The Corsican, 
“A Diary of Napoleon’s Life in His Own 
Words” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.; $1.75), that, 
except for a few bracketted passages, the mat- 
ter is derived from the Emperor’s own words 
written or spoken, tho there are, of course, 
condensations and transpositions. The trans- 
poser is Professor R. M. Johnston, of Har- 
vard, who has made a telling “autobiography.” 
(Nowadays it is a wise autobiography that 
knows its own author.) 
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....-A novel published serially under the 
title, “The Admiral’s Niece,” now makes its 
appearance with the imprint of the Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., as Robinetta. The authors are 
the group responsible for “The Affair at the 
Inn,” Kate Douglass Wiggin being the ‘best 
known of the collaborators. An agreeable 
story demonstrating that blood 1s thicker than 
water, of which the scene is a country house 
in Devon ($1.10). 


.... Lhe latest volume of Putnam’s brief 
histories of the sciences is devoted to Anthro- 
pology, one of the youngest of the s¢iences 
notwithstanding that it was early realized that 
“the proper study of mankind is man.” Mr. 


A. C. Haddon has the advantage over other 
authors of the series, in having a clear field, 
for this is the only history of anthropology ° 
which has yet appeared, so the author had to 
break new ground as well as to cover much 
old ground in this little volume (75 cents). 


....The Bookman takes comfort in the 

thought that, despite certain literary shortcom- 
ings, the present age has produced “the most 
widely known character in all fiction.” In 
comparison with this character, Crusoe, Sam 
Weller, Mr. Pickwick, Uncle Tom, Monte 
Cristo, Don Quixote, Aladdin, Old Mother 
Hubbard, are, all of them, “strangers.” If 
you doubt it, continues the authority we para- 
phrase, 
“try an experiment, as we have done, with half a 
dozen urchins in the street, and see if you can find 
one to whom the name of Sherlock Holmes does not 
bring an expression of instant recognition,” 

....Dr. Albert Leffingwell’s American Meat 
(New York: T. E. Schulte; $1.25) shows the 
need of more careful inspection of the packing 
houses and greater frankness in the labeling. 
But the author would make a stronger plea if 
he did not take such an extreme and impracti- 
cable position on the question. A perfectly 
healthy animal is as rare or as non-existent 
as a perfectly healthy man, and to prohibit the 
use for food of any part of a carcass showing 
a trace of disease would be to make vege- 
tarians of all of us. But this would just suit 
Dr. Leffingwell. 


....When we printed in THe INDEPENDENT 
the letter George Borup wrote to his father, 
telling many unpublished details of Peary’s 
successful expedition, we called the letter the 
most human document that the North Pole 
discovery had produced. A book has now ap- 
peared from the pen of this young author (A 
Tenderfoot with Peary—Stokes—$2.10). It is 
written in the fluent style of an enthusiastic 
college student. Many of the author’s words 
are not found in the dictionary, and his quota- 
tions ffom prose and poetry are not to be 
located in standard collections of literary gems, 
but the book vividly describes an important 
side of polar life and is well worth reading. 
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....-Anatole France is confronted with a 
curious lawsuit. Twenty-nine years ago he 
sold to a publisher two volumes of a history 
of France which he had written. The price 
was $600. Lemerre, the publisher, delayed the 
printing of the books till last November, when 
he sent the proofs to the author. M. France 
refused to return them, saying that he would 
not consent to the publication of the books at 
that late day, as they no longer represented 
his opinions. Now the publisher sues for the 
return of the proofs and says that if they are 
not returned he will publish the book without 
the autfior’s consent. 


....In the Greek Series for Colleges and 
Schools the American Book Company has just 
issued A Handbook of Greek Religion ($1.50) 
by Prof. Arthur Fairbanks, the director of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. While the book 
is well adapted to student work, it will appeal 
also to a much wider circle of readers. It is 
characterized by thoro scholarship and sober 
judgment, and the author’s faculty for select- 
ing the significant and his method of presenta- 
tion contribute very materially to a clear tinder- 
standing of the great mass of data with which 
a writer in this field must deal. The book is 
well illustrated. 


....Live literature is now mostly to be 
found in magazines. When it gets into books 
its period of greatest influence is usually pasr. 
This is especially true in America and that 
is why we have the best periodical indexes 
in the world. The German periodical indexes 
are poor and the French have none at all. 
The extent, importance and variety of mag- 
azine articles is shown by a glance at the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, of 
which the second volume covers ninety-nine 
periodicals for the period 1905-1909. It con- 
tains 2,500 pages of titles indexed according 
to admirable methods used by H. W. Wilson 
Co., Minneapolis, in all their bibliographies. 
THE INDEPENDENT contributes to the volume 
as many and varied titles as any magazine. 


.... Before the Rev. W. B. Selbie succeeded 
Dr. Fairbairn as Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, he was pastor of the Emmanuel 
Congregational Church in Cambrdge. During 
the latter part of his pastorate he delivered a 
series of Sunday evening addresses on some of 
the urgent questions relating to the life of 
Christ. These with two or three other papers 
on the same subject are now published in a 
very readable volume entitled Aspects of Christ 
(Hodder & Stoughton; $1). Principal Selbie 
discusses first of all the relation of Christianity 
to historical fact, and particularly to the life of 
Jesus. He then proceeds to outline the concep- 
tion of Christ presented in the Synoptics, by 
Paul, John and other writers. The author un- 
derstands thoroughly the nature and difficulty 
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of the problems involved, and he treats them 
with candor and decision, but the book can 
hardly be regarded as more than a popu 
apologetic on the subject. 


....The third volume of the late Prof 
Pficiderer’s Primitive Christianity (Puman:s; 
$3), published in the Theological Translat' 
Library, deals with many subjects of first i 
portance in the early history of the Christ:an 
Church. The influence of the Hellenistic pliil- 
osophy, the Jewish apocalyptic writings, the 
religion of Mithra, and agnosticism receive 
careful and thorough discussion, and several 
parts of the New Testament, such as fHle- 
brews, Ephesians, and Colossians, none of 
which Prof. Pfleiderer attributes to Paul, ar: 
analyzed and related to the thought move- 
ments of the time. A fine chapter is devoied 
to an exposition and a defense of the genuine- 
ness of the Ignatian Epistles. 


...-Lhat the world is full of strange rever- 
sals in fortune is brought forcibly. to mind by 
the career of the late Marcus Dods, preacher, 
lecturer, and professor. When now all his ser- 
mons and other writings are eagerly sought, it 
is hard for one to realize that for half a dozen 
years he was unable to obtain a pulpit and at 
times almost gave up in discouragement. ‘The 
persistent effort, however, to compel recogni- 
tion by sheer worth was richly rewarded by an 
unusual pulpit power and a large field of lit- 
erary usefulness. Since his death Hodder. & 
Stoughton have brought out two of his books 
quite different in character, but both bearing 
the stamp of his manly genius. Footsteps in 
the Path of Life ($1.25) consists of medita- 
tions and prayers for every Sunday in the year, 
and Christ and Man (1.50) is made up of ser- 
mons written largely during the later years of 
Dr. Dods’ life. A sturdy, masculine quality in 
style and thought pervades both books, giving 
them the power of a spiritual tonic. 

....The investigation of psychic phenomena 
gains rather than loses in interest under the 
spur of opposition, and any discussion of its 
results is sure to attract attention. In Beyond 
the Borderline of Life (Ball Pub. Co.; $1) Mr. 
Gustavus Myers gives a popular sketch of the 
rising tide of scientific study of the subject, 
culminating in the experiments with Eusapia 
Paladino. ‘Mr. Myers incorporates with cor- 
dial approval a drastic criticism of Professor 
Miinsterberg’s exposé, written by Hereward 
Carrington, who brought Madame Paladino to 
this country. But since it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in both Europe and America 
that she will cheat whenever she _ gets 
a chance, and since there is no known 
way of preventing her cheating, she is not 
worthy of further attention. Anyway she is 
no longer up to her old tricks, for since the 
American professors exposed them she has 
lost her power. 
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...la a New York courtroom, one Sandy 
McLean has confest that Jack London seems 
to have used him as the original of Wolf Lar- 
sen in the “Sea Wolf.” The sealing part of it 
resembled some of his experiences in catching 
seals, he said, but added that he wasn’t a 
“brutal, violent man,” as Wolf Larsen was 
pictured to be. “I have never objected, be- 
cause I have never met London since,” con- 
cluded the subtle sea captain. 


..Miss Laura Clifford Barney, who has 


devoted much time and effort to the defence . 


and spread of. Babism, or Bahaism as she 
would call it, in the western world, has sought 
to strengthen her propaganda by issuing an 
elaborate edition of a drama entitled God’s 
Heroes (Lippincott), in which are set forth 
certain “episodes” in the early history of the 
movement, centering around the life and death 
of the far-famed Qurratu’l’Ain. Few dramatic 
elements and no traces of dramatic power are 
found in the production, and it would seem 
that some better form might have been chosen 
for presenting the history and dialectics. The 
book is decorated and illuminated in a truly 
oriental style, or at least in one that is not 
occidental. 

..How many idlers have not fingered, 
along the Paris quays, copies of Brillat-Savar- 
in’s book, The Psychology of Taste, exposed 
for sale in the booksellers’ boxes? The au- 
thor of that work was a civil judge, and a hero 
of anecdotage. One day a hostess said to 
him: 

“Monsieur the Counsellor, which do you prefer, 
Burgundy or Bordeaux?” 
“Madame, that is a case in which I have so much 


pleasure in taking the evidence that I always postpone 
judgment,” was the wily jurist’s reply. 


The revolutionary government confiscated 
Brillat-Savarin’s property and removed him 
from office. He fled, first to Switzerland, 
thence to this country, and scraped a fiddle in a 
New York theater to gain a livelihood. Some 
of the maxims of this scholar among good 
livers are: 

“The man who can cook is made; the man who can 
roast is born.” 

“To invite anybody to one’s house is to undertake 
the responsibility of his well-being during the whole 
time he is one’s guest.” 

“The table is the only place where one is not bored 
for the first hour.” 

..Richard Strauss, the greatest realist of 
instrumental music, the builder of orchestral 
skyscrapers, the author of the most distressing 
operas ever written, if not the foremost of liv- 
ing composers is at any rate the most versatile 
of them all. When he is not working on some 
new audacity of gigantic proportions he is 
writing songs—and such songs as no musician 
ever wrote before. He has produced some- 
thing like five hundred lieder to date, and in 
them has proved himself a lyric poet of the 
highest rank. The first collection of, or, rather, 
selection from, these songs yet gathered has 


been made by James Huneker for the admira- 
ble “Musicans’ Library” in Forfy Songs by 
Richard Strauss, for high voice (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Company; $1.50), a handsome 
volume that will find a ready.welcome. It 
contains such favorites as “Devotion,” “All 
Souls’ Day,” “Madrigal,” “Why should we 
keep our love a_ secret?” “Waterlily,” and 
many other surpassingly beautiful songs, but 
we miss the finest of all the Strauss songs, 
“Dreaming in the Twilight.” 


....In Porcelain and How to Collect It 
(Dutton; $2) Edward Dillon, an English ex- 
pert, has produced a masterly little manual for 
beginners in the practice of a fascinating 
hobby. Aiming to set before the collector such 
elementary information as may aid him in 
identifying the examples of porcelain that fall 
into his hands, the author has kept the techni- 
cal and historical side of the subject within 
strict limits, while describing and classifying 
the various kinds and grades of porcelain pro- 
duced in the Orient and in Europe. Yet he not 
only gives specific information about many dif- 
ferent classes of paste, glaze, enamel, decora- 
tion—on the differences of which the identifi- 
cation of the various wares depends—but he 
connects this information with its historical sig- 
nificance and relationships in such a way as to 
provide at least the groundwork for an intelli- 
gent conception of the general subject, and to 
create in the mind of his reader a desire for 
fuller knowledge. And it is all done in such 
an entertaining fashion, and the pictures are 
so mary and so good that the little book is 
veritably (to borrow one of Mr. De Morgan’s 
pleasantries) a ceramicable guide. 


....J. A. F. Orbaan,.D. Ph., is the author 
of Sirtine Rome, published by the Baker & 
Taylor Co. ($2.50). This is a handsome vol- 
ume, copiously illustrated. “Sixtine Rome” 
is, of course, the Rome of Sixtus V. Dr. 
Orbaan’s volume is a learned work, yet in- 
tended for you and the reviewer and every 
one else who would revisit the Eternal City 
more intelligently and with more zest than 
ever. 

.Another book for the traveler is Corrado 
Ricci’s Art in Northern Italy: a volume in 
Scribner’s General History of Art. It is a 
beautifully made book—albeit not too expen- 
sive, and altogether portable. It is, more- 
over, stamped with authority. Signor Ricci 
is Italian Director General of Fine Arts and 
Antiquities, and he is respected wherever art 
is respected. His book has been well trans- 
lated and is illustrated on almost every page. 
The occasional page illustrations in colors are 
exceptionally beautiful. Valuable as a work 
of reference, this volume is indispensable for 
the intelligent traveler in Tuscany, Lombardy, 
Piedmont, Emilia—the pilgrim to Florence 
and Milan and Venice. 
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..--In his Studies in the Sermon on the 
’ Mount (Revell; $1) Dr. McAtee, of Brooklyn, 
gives a sane and practical exposition of Christ’s 
teaching in that great discourse, and makes 
such applications of it as would be pertinent in 
the sermonic form. 

..Undismayed by projected postal legisla- 
tion, a new monthly magazine enters the arena 
this’ month. It calls itself The Trend. The 
issue for April has an appreciative article on 
“The Aldrich Plan for Monetary Reform,” a 
“Friendly Hint for Suffragets,” an article 
by Frank Hendrick inquiring whether Ameri- 
can College Education “Justifies Itself” and 
somewhat doubtful as to that, reviews of the 
dramatic and operatic stage, short stories, 
a study of the problems of Government reg- 
ulation of railway capitalization, etc. There 
is no particular novelty about the magazine’s 
contents or aim, but a creditable showing is 
made. (New York; $1.50 per year; 15 cents 
per copy.) 

..An autobiography used to be a biog- 
raphy written by oneself. There was always, 
of course, the possibility of a novelist writing 
an autobiographical novel: a novel illuminat- 
ing in regard to himself, or conceived in the 
autobiographical form. Nowadays “autobi- 
ography” means simply a life, or romanticized 
biography, written in the first person. In this 


sense, L. C. Alexander, of Holly Lodge, Put- | 


ney, S. W., is the “autobiographer” of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. This volume is nothing if 
not specific. It even tells just what books 
Shakespeare took with him to London when 
he “came up from Hoddingley’—some thirty 
of them. He fell upon lean times and sold 
them one by one and fed upon the proceeds, 
“and most sparely, too.” Later, ne played 
women’s parts upon the stage; and took to 
writing certain plays on his own account. The 
“Autobiography” breaks off, none too soon, 
with the planning of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” There is ingenuity here, however; 
and any one in doubt as to the date of the 
composition of various plays has only to open 
this volume to learn the very truth. (The 
Autobiography of William Shakespeare, by L. 
C. Alexander. New York: Baker & Taylor 
0.; $1.50.) 


. .George Ohnet’s latest novel is disparaged 
by every critic—for it is good form to run 
down this long-lived best-seller. His novel 
is entitled Pour Tuer Bonaparte, and is based 
upon the Royalist conspiracy of Saint-Régeant, 
Cadoudal and Limoélean to blow up the First 
Consul with an infernal machine. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to observe that, at the 
very moment when the French Senate preoc- 
cupies itself with the soi-disant heirs of the 
Sourbon throne, the Naundorff pretenders, 
there is a sensational hypothesis, defended 
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by the learned M. Omersa, that the Empero- 
did not die at St. Helena—but at Schoen- 
brunn. Here is a summary of his case: 


=... individual strikingly like Napoleon opened 

ctacle-maker’s shop at Verona shortly after th 

econd Restoration. He became «intimate with 

jeweler named Petrucci. In 1823, he announced th: 
he was about to make a long journey, and intrusted 
to Petrucci a letter which he asked him to dispatc 
to the King of France, if he did not hear from hin 
within three months. Petrucci carried out, these it 
structions, was promptly visited by a French Gover 
ment official, and was Ceshod by a bribe of one hu: 
dred thousand crowns. 

The records at Schoenbrunn contain, against th 
date September 23, 1823, this entry: “Last night a: 
unknown tried to enter the park by climbing the wal 
The sentinel shot him. The only words he was abl 
to pronounce before he died were: ‘Duc de Reich 
stadt—King—son.’ 

In 1808 Fouché, chief of police, alarmed by re 
peated plots against Napoleon's life, contemplated sub 
stituting for him, on state occasions, one Eugénc 
Robeaud, a native of Baleicourt (Meuse), who re- 
sembled him closely. 

The town records of Baleicourt show that Robeaud 
died at St. Helena, English territory—and the dat: 
of the decease has been erased. 


All of which furnishes M. Rostand with the 
chance to write a pendant to “L’Aiglon.” 


_....Religious booklets vary much in qual- 
ity, but the proportion of those of a high char- 
acter is steadily increasing. From Eaton & 
Mains come A Day with the Good Shepherd 
(50 cents) and The Song of Songs (35 cents). 
The former contains many pictures and de- 
scriptions accurately depicting and illustrating 
shepherd life in Palestine, and in the latter 
Bishop Quayle discusses in his best style the 
literary charm and beauty of the great love 
lyric of the Old Testament. The Revell Com- 
pany is sending out Rev. John Kelman’s Courts 
of the Temple (35 cents), in which one finds 
wise reflections on the relation of religion to 
art, commerce and industry; The Sons of 
Strength (35 cents) by J. R. P. Sclater, who 
writes thoughtfully on Meredith’s message to 
the Christian Church, and The Friendship Book- 
lets (35 cents each) six in number, consisting 
of separate chapters from Prof. Hugh Black’s 
winsome book on “Friendship.” The Pilgrim 
Press has added to its long list a helpful Bib- 
lical and practical study of The Way of Prayer 
(50 cents) by Prof. McFadyen, the deeply re- 
ligious essay by Dr. A. J. Lyman, entitled Un- 
derneath Are the Everlasting Arms (50 cents), 
and a glowing series of word pictures by Ste- 
phen A. Norton, in which he treats selections 
from Philippians as a Call to the Heights (so 
cents). Two of the Pilgrim Press booklets 
deserve special commendation and a wide cir- 
culation, since they deal with real questions of 
the day in a vital and clear way. These are 
Rev. G. T. Smart’s questionings and assur- 
ances suggested by the title Jf J Should Meet 
the Master (50 cents), and A Man’s Helpers 
(50 cents) by Dr. Grenfell, wherein among 
other subjects prayer is discussed with a sii 
cerity and out of an experience that will bring 
relief and help to many. 
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....Part 16 of Prof. Morris Jastrow’s Re- 
ligion of Babylonia and Assyria, translated into 
German and much enlarged, is teceived from 
Alfred Tépelmann,:of Giessen, Germany. It 
reaches page 704 of the second volume, and is 
devoted to astronomical portents. It is ex- 
pected that three more parts will finish the two 
volumes, giving us by far the most complete 
survey of the religious beliefs of ancient Baby- 
lonia. It is a matter of congratulation that 
the author is an American scholar from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


....-Most reviewers sidestep verse altogeth- 
er: for they are only too likely, in this utili- 
tarian age, either to be callous to its music, 
or positively ignorant of the music that is 
there. Tue INDEPENDENT prints a great deal 
of verse, reads a great deal, and occasionally 
gives its opinion of a book of poems. This 
last is a dange.ous proceeding. Not to avoid 
danger, however, but only for want of space 
do we note in one paragraph the issue of sev- 
eral volumes of verse—Burges Johnson’s 
Rhymes of Home (Crowell; $1); Emma 
Smuller Carter’s Lays of the Lake and Other 
Lyrics (Revell; $1); George Randolph Mar- 
getson’s Songs of Life (Boston: Sherman, 
French; $1); Thomas Durley Landeis’s Vis- 
ions (Sherman, French; $1); Agnes Lee’s 
The Border of the Lake—some of the poems 
being reprinted from Tue INDEPENDENT— 
(Sherman, French; $1); Lucien V. Rule’s 
House of Love (Bobbs-Merrill; $1)—the 
poet being known for his “Shrine of Love,” 
published in 1898; Max Ehrmann’s Poems, 
now collected (Dodge; $1.50); Forest and 
Town, by the author of “Songs in Minority,” 
Alexander Nicolas De Menil (The Torch 
Press; $1.25); Howard V. Sutherland’s 
Idylls of Greece (second series)—one of the 
few volumes of classical inspiration, on our 
present list (Desmond Fitzgerald, Inc.) ; Char- 
lotte Williams Hazlewood’s Garden of Gray 
Ledge (Sherman, French; $1.25); Elizabeth 
Toldridge’s Mother’s Love Songs and Gazelle 
Stevens Sharp’s A Little Patch of Blue, both 
published by Mr. Badger; Ellen M. H. Gates’s 
To the Unborn Peoples (Baker & Taylor) ; 
Anna Hempstead Branch’s Rose of the Wind 
(Houghton; $1.25); Emily Sargent Lewis’s 
Little Singer and Other Verses (Lippincott; 
$1). From the last named volume we quote 
these apt lines: 

“My pipe is but a slender reed, 
My numbers halt, my fingers grope, 
But like your own, my spirit’s need 
To voice its passion and its hope.” 
We are impressed by the fact that more and 
more volumes of verse are published in Amer- 
ica, and that more and more does the Amer- 
‘can inspiration, as opposed to the cosmopol- 
itan, prevail here. More and more does the 
native scene suffice, for poet as well as for 
playwright and novelist. 


Pebbles 


*Arr a hinch, ’arf a hinch,’ 
’Arf a hinch honward, 
’"Ampered be ’obble skirts, 
’Opped the “400.” 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern, 


MANAGER oF Commons.—Yes, nothing 
What is left over I make into 
hash 


Student —But suppose some hash is left 
over 
Manager.—I re-hash it—Columbia Jester. 


Here is a pretty quibble from the new edi- 
tion of “Logic for the Million,” which Sharp- 
er Knowlson has prepared: 

David said in his wrath, All men are liars. 

Therefore, David was a liar. 

Therefore, what David said was not true. 

Therefore, David was not a liar. 

But if David was not a liar, what he said 
was true, namely, that all men are liars—New 
York Globe. 


A Scottish woman, who was spending her 
holidays in London, entered a bric-a-brac shop, 
in search of something odd to take home to 
Scotland with her. After she had inspected 
several articles, but had found none to suit 
her, she noticed a quaint figure, the head and 
shoulders of which appeared above the coun- 
ter. 

“What is that Japanese idol over there 
worth?” she inquired of the salesman. 

The salesman’s reply was given in a sub- 
dued tone: 

“About half a million, madam. That’s the 
proprietor !’—Argonaut. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 
On the old White House veranda sat Fielding 
and Philander, 
While Taft stood smiling by. 
Said Philander unto Fielding: “You are on 
the point of yielding, 
For a tear-drop dims your eye.” 
“They’re not tears of woful sadness; they are 
tears of joyful gladness; 
Firm free-trader I’ve been right along, 
But I’ve never had a chance, sir, to make the 
interests dance, sir. 
That is why I sing this song.” 


Chorus— 
Put on my free-trade bonnet, with the red rib- 
bons on it, 
While I knock the tariff wall away; 
For a cheaper dinner may be found a winner 
On the next election day. 


Said Phillie unto Willie: “This question may 
seem silly, 
But it’s needed on the whole. 
Could you stretch another point, sir? Pray, 
do not disappoint, sir; 
On the free list put soft coal.” 
Fielding smiled a smile seraphic, then he said 
in language graphic: 
“Knoxie, dear, I fear you do not see 
I’ll hit fruit men and packers, but it’s hands 
off coal and crackers, 
That’s true reciprocity.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 
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The Appeal of Peace to the 


Senate 


PRESIDENT Tart has assumed the lead- 
ership in the peace movement of the 
world. He proposes that the two great 
English-speaking nations shall hereafter 
settle all their differences by law instead 
of war. At this very moment Secretary 
Knox and Ambassador Bryce have al- 
most completed a treaty to this effect. It 

_will shortly be sent to the United States 
Senate for ratification. 

President Taft has nailed his colors to 
the mast. If he holds fast to his great 
ideal he will win. The people always 
follow genuine leadership. If he com- 
promises, if he swerves a hair’s breadth 
from his high resolve, all is likely to be 
lost. 

Twice before have arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain been rejected by our 
Upper House. This time, however, the 
Senate must ratify. The time is ripe. 
The enlightened sense of mankind is im- 
patient for action. All England is 
aroused with enthusiasm and in a state 

‘ of most, acquiescent receptivity. Japan 
and France are ready—even anxious—to 
negotiate‘similar treaties with us. 

The, responsible leaders of our Repub- 
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lican and Democratic parties have com- 
mitted themselves to this great peace 
pact. Already the ground swell of what 
promises to be an oyerwhelming wave of 
popular enthusiasm is arising all over 
the country. 

It now behooves every good American 
to exert whatever influence he possesses 
to assure the passage of this great treaty. 
Memorials and petitions should be ad- 
dressed to the Senate. The State legis- 
latures should pass resolutions. Mass 
meetings should be held in all our cities. 
The churches, civic’ organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, labor unions, law 
associations, women’s clubs, etc., should 
agitate. Individuals should deluge the 
Senate with letters and telegrams. 

It is a disgrace to our Senators that 
they should seem to need any urging in 
this moral crisis. If the treaty now fails, 
however, the whole peace movement will 
be put back a generation. Then all the 
cynical forces of reaction will become 
supreme, while the mad and ever madder 
emulation in armaments will continue. 
until the end comes in bankruptcy or 
revolution. 

The people of England are ready. The 
people of the United States are ready. 
Will the Senate this time block the way? 


s 
The English Bible 


Attuo the English-speaking world is 
just now celebrating the three hundredth 
anniversary of what is usually called the 
English Bible, there is nothing more 
sacred about it than about any other ver- 
sion. It is King James’s and not St. 
James’s; and King James’s name adds 
no sanctity to it. But it is a fine version, 
for its day, and its influence has been 
immeasurable for religion and character, 
and, what is of some importance, for the 
conservation of the English language. 
Our English speech cannot get far away 
from the words, forms and idioms of the 
Bible which every one knows. Shake- 
speare has done much to fix our speech, 
but the accepted Bible has done a hun- 
dred times more. 

Yet while the English Bible is just 
now being so much lauded as a pure well 
of English undefiled, let it be ever re- 
membered that its great service is still 
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ind has always been that it has been the 
nedium by which both the Christian re- 
‘igion and the moral duties which it has 
inculeated have been imprest on the 
minds of the peoples who have spoken its 
longue. From it they have read and 
learned the Ten Commandments. From 
its prophetic denunciations thousands of 
preachers took the texts from which they 
have arraigned the guilt of slavery, 
drunkenness and oppression of the poor. 
In its words generations of children have 
learned the Golden Rule. It has taught 
them “In the beginning God,” and of 
the Word who was in the beginning with 
God. If there is a certain standard of 
recognized personal and social duty, 
praised, accepted, and the failure to 
reach it condemned by public censure, it 
is the English Bible which has made the 
standard. So sacred has the inspired 
Word been held to be that the very 
words of our old English translation 
have been regarded as too sacred to be 
used lightly, and its very style has be- 
come a standard of speech, beautiful and 
stately and musical, because we have 
from our childhood attached to its words 
something of the virtue of the inspiration 
back of them. 

Doubtless the Bible is less read than 
it was in the days of our grandfathers, 
when newspapers were few, and there 
were no magazines loading their tables. 
and the Bible was almost the only book 
in the house; but even yet it is the one 
book which is more quoted, more known, 
than any other book or all other books 
in the language. Read any essay, read 
any speech of scholar or statesman, and 
more than half of the quotations and al- 
lusions will rest on our English Bible. 
The speaker may be little of a religious 
man, but he has absorbed from the social 
atmosphere so many Bible terms and 
facts that he cannot help using what has 
come to be of the very web of common 
speech. 

They tell us that King James’s version 
is antiquated, obsolete, that people do not 
read it, because it is not written in the 
vernacular of Mark Twain. There is 
ome.truth in this complaint. The lan- 
suage was properly dignified in its day; 
it never had the slang of Shakespeare’s 
plays; and yet something that was collo- 
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quial then, with its thees and thous, has 
now become unfamiliar except for the 
solemn use of prayer. Also the absurd 
splitting of the paragraphs into verses 
disfigures the page and obscures the con- 
nection and sense. By this time the ver- 
sion whose tercentenary we celebrate is 
getting a little old-fashioned, and for 
some it should be put into a more ver- 
nacular idiom; while a better knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek will provide for 
the correction of many minor errors. In 
part this is supplied by the Revised Ver- 
sion and the better American Revision, 
and that ought to satisfy those who love 
the ancient dignity and yet do not wor- 
ship the letter. The objection to the 
Revised Version is most unreasonable. It 
is worthy of those only who have the 
notion that the Bible was written origin- 
ally in English, or that it was, as in the 
myth of the Septuagint, written by sev- 
enty translators, who were put to the 
work in seventy separate rooms and who 
all of them made the same version word 
for word. Our fathers we venerate; we 
cherish them to a good old age, but be- 
fore they are a hundred years old we 
bury them in their graves; the Kin 
James Bible has lived three hundre 
years, and it is time it be put away with 
affectionate regret, and that it give place 
to the best revision; and that-is the 
American Revision. 

But for those who have not learned 
the beauty of dignified speech it is well 
that the Bible story is also translated 
into most unconventional speech. Its 
Greek and much of its Hebrew was 
written in the tongue of the common 
people. The Gospels, at least three of 
them, are not in literary style, nor were 
the Epistles of Paul. They were very 
direct and homely. This is not true of 
the Prophets and Psalms of the Old 
Testament, which were composed. in the 
highest formal style, even reaching po- 
etic structure. That style we would 
have always maintained ; but the histori- 
cal portions of the Old Testament, and 
pretty much all the New, can very 
well be read with profit by children and 
ignorant people, and even by some edu- 
cated people, in the familiar speech of 
the street. Such translations we have, 
and they are just as sacred as any other, 
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even Coverdale’s or Tindale’s. 
will tempt the child to read the Bible 
as he would any other story, and the 
mora! and religious truth will be made 
more attractive because the familiar 
words will quicker reach the heart with- 
out verbal obstruction. 

The Old English Version, which was 
new in its day, and had to win against 
versions older yet, has lived long enough, 
and should give place to those that are 
truer and better. We do not believe that 
the Bible is superseded. It is not read 
enough, and it never was. We have pub- 
lished accounts of the ignorance of the 
Bible in’ schools and colleges, and shall 
do it again; but yet the Bible is far the 
best seller in the market. It is printed 
in nearly all languages, and no other 
book, even of novels, is read so much 

“and known by so many. To the Old 
Version in this tercentennial celebration 
we would give stately burial, enthrone 
its successor, and say, “Long live the 
king—but not too long.” Let us love 


the Bible for its sense and substance, not 
for its sonorous dignity. Never. let it 
become an antiquity. 


It is for the life 
of this generation and its voice must be 
familiar to the people of today. 


os 


Reciprocity Should Be First 


In the program approved by the Dem- 
ocratic caucus, for legislation during the 
special session, the passage of a resolu- 
tion for the direct popular election of 
Senators stands first. This is followed 
by a bill requiring publicity for campaign 
funds before election. Favorable action 
upon both of these legislative projects 
should be taken. There is reason to ex- 
pect that the Senate, as now constituted, 
will give the needed vote for the first, 
and there ought to be a majority in the 
Senate for the second. Probably neither 
of them will consume much time in the 
House. 

But they should not precede the reci- 
procity agreement with Canada. This, 
which has the third place in the program 
which the caucus approved, should stand 
first. Before taking up any other ques- 
tion the House Democrats should pass 
the Canadian Reciprocity Bill, and should 
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send it to the Senate without any amend- 
ments. The session was called by the 
President to act upon this agreement 
with Canada. When they were a minor- 
ity, the Democrats, only five excepted, 
voted for it. They should now begin 
the special session by voting for it again. 
If they should attach to the bill any tar- 
iff revision projects they would probably 
thereby give the opponents of reciprocity 
in the Senate an excuse for obstruction. 
But if they should send over the reciproc- 
ity agreement, standing by itself, they 
would clearly place upon the Senate 
(with its Republican majority) responsi- 
bility for the fate of the measure. Sen- 
ator Cummins intends to propose amend- 
ments enlarging the free list so far as 
imports from Canada are concerned. 
The House Democrats ought not to as- 
sist him. If his amendments should be 
adopted, Canada would reject them. 
Other nations, under’ the provisions of 
existing treaties, could justly demand an 
extension of the amendments to cover 
imports of their products, and Canada 
would enjoy no advantage. The agree- 
ment as it stands should be approved. 
We understand it has not yet been de- 
cided whether tariff revision shall follow 
or shall precede action upon the reci- 
procity bill. In the program the two 
subjects are placed in the same para- 
graph. It is expected, however, that re- 
vision of the wool and woolens schedule, 
at least, will be taken up first. This 
would be unfortunate. Such action would 
probably imperil the reciprocity bill. The 
schedule in question ought to be revised, 
but the reciprocity bill should come first. 
Democratic revision of this schedule, in- 
volving a reduction of nearly one-half 
(as now proposed) will provoke long 
discussion in the Senate. This discus- 
sion, with the complications that will ac- 
company it, should follow, not precede, 
action upon the important agreement 
which the President asks Congress to 
consider and approve. The Democratic 
majority in the House will not be con- 
tent with a revision of the duties on wool 
and woolen goods. It will attempt a re- 
vision of other duties. All this re- 
vision should stand by itself, and ap- 
proval of the reciprocity agreement 
should precede the beginning of it. 
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The Efficiency Program 


THE most significant thing about the 
efficiency movement is the date of it. 
There is nothing new in the ideas that 
are being ingeniously and well worked 
out in shoveling, bricklaying, handling 
pig iron, and a hundred other occupa- 
tions. Many of the details that are in- 
terestingly presented by Frederick Tay- 
lor in his magazine articles, and in vari- 
ous other discussions of the subject, are 
of course new. They have come out of 
actual experimentation. But whenever 
the experiments described by Mr. Tay- 
lor and others are the subject of conver- 
sation in any group of interested men, 
nearly every one participating recalls the 
preaching of essentially the same gospel 
by various “impracticables” and “ideal- 
ists” a generation or more ago. 

To give a specific instance, an interest- 
ing book called “Ten Acres Enough” 
was published in 1864. Its author—we 
remember his name as Morris, altho it 
did not appear on the title page—had 
been a business man in Philadelphia. 
From considerations of health and fam- 
ily welfare he had taken up truck and 
fruit farming at Burlington, N. J. From 
cover to cover the book was an exposi- 
tion of essentially the same ideas of effi- 
ciency that now are no longer “in the 
air,” but are undergoing realization. The 
author, for example, tells how he amused 
and scandalized the neighbors by arming 
himself and each of his boys with a file, 
for the purpose of keeping the edge of 
the hoe sharp when working among the 
strawberry vines and raspberry bushes. 

The efficiency idea did not “take” and 
begin to transform industrial methods in 
America a generation ago or at any 
earlier time for the very good reason that 
an efficiency program was not then on 
the whole worth while. There was a 
virgin continent to lay waste; and every 
year brought new devices in labor-saving 
machinery and the substitution of physi- 
cal energies of nature for human 
strength. Nobody troubled his head 
much about the efficiency of labor so 


long as he could move from the boulder- ° 


strewn farms of New England to the 
black earth wheat lands of the prairie 
belt, or so long as he could depend on 
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ning, iron and steel making, railroad 
re «eg electric equipment, and all the 
rest, offering opportunities beyond the 
dreams of avarice for the investment of 
capital. 

The fact that a program of efficiency, 
familiar in the higher grades of employ- 
ment, as superintendence, office work and 
the like, is now being carried into the 
crudest operations of physical labor is 
the most significant indication imagina- 
ble that the economic opportunities 
which created a generation of multimil- 
lionaires have begun to yield ‘‘diminish- 
ing returns.” The cream has been 
skimmed off the pan of our natural re- 
sources, and it is highly improbable that 
discoveries in physical science and new 
mechanical inventions will ever again so 
enormously expand the field of man’s in- 
dustrial operations, or so amazingly mul- 
tiply his power, as they did in the nine- 
teenth century. A woman with a distaff 
in the ancient days could possibly have 
spun, year in and year out, a mile of 
thread a year. The cotton spindles of 
the world now produce a hundred and 
ninety billion miles of thread a year. All 
the planets of the solar system would not 
afford decent dwelling room for the hu- 
man beings necessary to produce, by the 
old hand methods, the present annual 
output of cotton fabrics alone, to say 
nothing of iron and steel, and a million 
or so of other convenient things. 

But all this raises another question, 
What part of the human race has profit- 
ed by the substitution of spindles for the 
distaff? Certainly not the child laborers 
in Southern mills. Certainly not the vic- 
tims of the fire horror in a New York 
shirtwaist sweatshop a few days ago. 
What part of the human race has chiefly 
profited by the applications of physics 
and chemistry to steel making? Surely 
not the workers, whose appalling living 
conditions shocked and disgusted the 
civilized world when they were for the 
first time truthfully described in the vol- 
umes of “The Pittsburgh Survey.” 

-Mr. Taylor tells us that by the substi- 
tution of “scientific” shoveling in the 
vards of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
for old happy-go-lucky ways the num- 
ber of yard laborers was reduced from 
between 400 and 600 to about 140. The 


the progressive evolution of cotton spin- average number of tons shoveled per man 
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per day was increased from 15 to 59. 
The average earnings per man per day 
went up from $1.15 to $1.88. And the 
average cost of handling a ton of 2,240 
pounds was decreased from $0.072 to 
$0.033 ! 

Here you have the philosophy, the 
program and the outcome of scientific 
management in a nutshell. It is the 
same old philosophy, the same old pro- 
gram, the same old outcome that have 
made glad the heart of your true “eco- 
nomic man” from long before the days 
of Ricardo until now. Everybody is 
made better off, but the gulf between 
those who get little and those who get 
much is once more widened and deep- 
ened by the arithmetical difference be- 
tween the ratio of 1.15 to 1.88, on the 
one hand, and of 0.072 to 0.033 on the 
other hand. Figure it out for yourself, 
and ask how long human society can con- 
tinue to be coherent, fraternal and demo- 
cratic on the basis of that arithmetic. 
The pretense that the diminished cost of 
production benefits the consumer no 
longer deceives anybody. It may have 
done so in the days of competition; it 
does not under the regime of combina- 


tion and monopoly. 
Efficiency we must have. 

race has been a 

Scientific management. we must have. 


The human 
waster long enough. 


Nothing less will do. But who shall the 
beneficiaries be? This question will have 
to be answered. 


~ 
The Secret of Impressionist Art 


ARTISTS are supposed to have better 
vision than ordinary persons. They can 
see soul where we see mere skin. They 
can detect the picturesque in the ugly. 
They demonstrate the ideality of sordid 
reality and make us perceive the admira- 
ble in the commonplace. But we sus- 
pect that not all of those who lay claim 
to the title of artist, and are so accredit- 
ed by those who claim to know, possess 
the gift of clairvoyance. From our 
tramps thru recent exhibitions we have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
myopia and other defects of eyesight are 
increasingly prevalent among modern 
painters. In fact, it seems as if any- 
body who has abnormal eyesight and can 
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prove it to the world is acclaimed as an 
artist. If his abnormality is sufficiently 
pronounced and if he can make it suffi- 
ciently conspicuous he may become the- 
founder of a school, and hundreds of dis- 
ciples and thousands of admirers’ will 
train their vision to accommodate his de- 
fect, just as all the courtiers of the lame 
king cultivated a limp. 

There is a story told of Whistler—if 
we remember right it is No. 3742 in the 
collected sayings of “the Master”—about 
a man who, gazing upon an unconven- 
tional landscape, ventured to question its 
naturalness. “I can’t see it that way,” 
he said. “Don’t you wish vou could?” 
retorted the Master. Every innovator 
nowadays thinks himself entitled to make 
use of the Whistler retort, but he is not, 
for the reply to it in many cases is obvi- 
ous. We can very easily see the world 
as some artists see it, because any con- 
genital defect of sight can be imitated or 
acquired. Often all that is necessary is 
to use colored spectacles or look cross- 
eyed. 

A work of art, we are told, is nature 
seen thru a temperament. But accord- 
ing to our observation the artist’s gift. is 
more apt to be a tint than a tempera- 
ment. We can get the same effect. by 
looking at a landscape thru red, yellow 
or purple spectacles, and this is cheaper 
than buying pictures and less trouble 
than going to see them on free days. We 
do not mean to say that these colorists 
use glasses or gauze veils. They prob- 
ably are affected with congenital erythro- 
pia, xanthopsia, or porphyropsia. This 
is incurable, whereas we, whenever we 
get tired of a rosy, jaundiced or purplish 
world, can take off our spectacles and see 
things under their more ordinary and 
less interesting aspects. One of these 
monochromatic canvases might get tire- 
some on the walls of a living room. We 
suggest that it would be better for the 
painter to use natural colors and then 
sell with the pictures a set of gauze 
screens which could be hung over the 
front of the frame and changed as often 
as desired. The magazines, by the use 
of tint-block backgrounds, get the same 
result as these single color interpreters 
of nature. 

Much more common optical defects 
than color vision or color blindness are 
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ihe errors of refraction or accommoda- 
ion. ‘Lhis is so common‘among modern 
painters that one might almost define the 
artistic temperament as one that is per- 
petually out of focus with the world of 
today. Not long ago a group of Amer- 
ican photographers aspired to be called 
artists on the ground that they, like the 
painters, could depict the soul of the sit- 
ter. They had a monopoly of the new 
art until their secret was disclosed. They 
simply unscrewed the front lens a bit. 
Now any country photographer will take 
your soul picture at $3 a dozen. The 
conventional idea of the soul i$ a some- 
what enlarged and hazy body, and this 
enlargement and haziness may be at- 
tained by the loose lens trick. 

A person whose intellect is a trifle un- 
screwed may be taken ‘for a genius if he 
is not taken up for a lunatic, but in the 
case of modern art we are inclined to 
think the intellect is not involved: at all. 
The eccentricity seems purely visual. 
Anybody *who is myopic or crosseyed 
will see things in the superficial, indefi- 
nite and hazy way that many artists do, 
and to him the pictures painted with dis- 
creet spots of primary colors will appear 
altogether normal. ‘A person of: ordi- 
nary vision standing close to such a pic- 


ture can hardly discover the design be-. 


cause the spots refuse to fuse. But if he 
backs far enough to get out of focus, 
the colors blend and then effects of 
astonishing vividness and brilliancy are 
obtained. But sometimes no gallery is 
large enough to harmonize the poly- 
chromatic individualism and the picture 
remains anarchic so long as it remains 
in sight. In such a case the only way to 
get-together the colors that the artist 
neglected to mix on his palette is to 
stand before the picture and look at the 
end of your nose instead of the canvas. 
Very likely that was the way the artist 
painted it. 

In magazine work, a color print in 
which the colors slop over so that every 
green has a little yellow on one side and 
a little blue on the other, is regarded as 
a failure and thrown into the waste 
basket. But when magazine readers are 
educated into the ideals now prevailing 
in the ateliers, these misprints will be 
valued. Imperfect registration in color 
printing will then, like imperfect focus- 
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ing in photography now, be regarded as 
an indication of artistic taste. “Thus the 
failures of one generation become the 
admiration of the next, and true art ever 
expands and adopts new methods. In 
one of the paintings accepted by the jury 
and exhibited on the walls of the impres- 
sionist salon in Paris last summer, genius 
had been entirely replaced by ingenuity. 
It had been painted by tying a brush to 
a donkey’s tail and backing him up 
against a fence on which a canvas was 
tacked. A palette held within the swish 
of the tail supplied the color. There was 
great indignation among the other artists 
whose work was exhibited in the salon, 
at this disclosure, and with good reason, 
because it brought the most advanced 
form of art within the reach of any one 
who could hire a donkey for a few 
minutes. So it is with all the forms of 
art that depend upon artifices of dis- 
coloration or deformation. A _ little 
knowledge of optics spread among the 
people will teach them how to look at the 
most extreme of modern pictures so as 
to bring a semblance of reality out of it, 
or, conversely, how to see the world 
about them as the artist sees it. 


a 


It seems an academic 
A New Constitution question which Ed- 

ward L. Andrews 
propounds in The Forum in his argu- 
ment for a national constitutional con- 
vention. Our present Constitution, he 
says, needs something more than amend- 
ment—it needs remaking. He would 
have a new one which shall recognize the 
new civilization, the new national spirit 
and the new national obligations. Be- 
yond all question we need amendments, 
but it is not so clear that we need a new 
Constitution; and if we do need one it 
seems impossible to get one thru a con- 
stitutional convention. We admit, for 
example, that a Constitution needs 
amending which, as the United States 
Supreme Court has decided, does not 
allow Congress to pass a law imposing 
an income tax. Equally the decision last 
week of the New York Court of Appeals 
that the Fourteenth Amendment—that 
amendment that covers so much more 
than it was ever intended to—forbids a 
law providing that workmen in danger- 
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ous businesses shall be paid for accidents 
they suffer, shows the need of amend- 
ment. But what chance would a brand 
new Constitution have of being accept- 
ed? The convention would have to be 
called by two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress, or two-thirds of the State 
legislatures; and then the Constitution 
must be accepted by three-fourths of the 
States. Let us imagine a constitution 
offered to the country which provided, as 
Mr. Andrews said it should, that the 
Federal Government shall have control 
of all elections to Federal offices. Have 
we not now seen that an amendment to 
that effect has just killed in Congress a 
proposal to elect Senators by popular 
vote? We can imagine a condition in 
which a convention to create a new Con- 
stitution would be necessary. If, for ex- 
ample, fifty years from now the conti- 
nent were so far civilized that it wished 
to make one nation out of all North 
America, that would require a new Con- 
stitution ; but at present the slow process 
by amendment is the only practical one, 
and it should be prest. 

& 


When the Demo- 
A New York Senator cratic insurgents 

in the New York 
Legislature threatened to accept the offer 
of the Republican members in electing 
such a Democratic Senator as would be 
agreeable to the anti-Tammany Demo- 
crats, Boss Murphy came to terms with 
the insurgents, and the Democratic mem- 
bers all united on Justice O’Gorman, of 
the City Supreme Court, who is a very 
worthy man, altho he is a member in 
high rank in Tammany Hall, and is, we 
judge, personally quite as agreeable to 
Mr. Murphy as is Mr. Sheehan. So the 
election of Justice O’Gorman is but a 
half victory for the insurgents and per- 
haps more than half a victory for Mr. 
Murphy. He keeps his leadership in the 
city and State. He has stood stubbornly 
by the party’s candidate, Mr. Sheehan, 
even beyond what seemed possible; and 
when he had to yield he yielded only a 
little and holds his mastery in the party. 
The attempt to down Tammany has 
proved a failure. Against Justice O’Gor- 
man there is no personal objection. He 
is a capable lawyer and judge and a 
courteous gentleman, and will add 
strength to the Senate. In the contest 





in the Legislature the Republicans lost 
nothing and perhaps gained a little by 
their offer of coalition, and they made 
certain the election of a reputable man 
as Senator. It is worthy of mention 
that while the weeks of weary and in- 
effective balloting for Mr. Sheehan were 
going on a hasty bishop publicly com- 
plained that the reason why the foes of 
Tammany would not vote for Mr. Shee- 
han was because he is an Irishman and a 
Catholic. But that was the outbreak of 
a suspicious mind. Justice O’Gorman is 





































































SENATOR O’GORMAN. 


what his name suggests, and he is a mem- 
ber of half a dozen Catholic and Irish 
societies. 

& 


: With the utmost cordiality 

Dr. Jowett would we welcome Dr. Jow- 
ett to the American pulpit. 

Ever the stars move westward. Dr. Hall, 
Dr. Ormiston, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Aked and 
now Dr. Jowett, and just now Dr. Aked 
moves farther west. No British clerygy- 
man is more honored and admired than 
has been Dr. Jowett, and the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of this city is 
happy in having secured him as its 
pastor. Last week he arrived, and not a 
day’s delay was allowed before the pres- 
bytery met to admit him to its member- 
ship, the leader of British Congregation- 
alism to be made pastor this week of the 
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leading Presbyterian Church in this city ; 
so low is the wall that separates the two 
denominations. But such transfers are 
an old story. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
Presbyterian, came here to become pastor 
of the Broadway Congregational Taber- 
nacle, and just now Dr. Aked, in cross- 
ing the continent, drops his Baptist. for a 
Congregational fellowship. These de- 
nominational differences are of the small- 
est value. Ministers and members cross 
the lines freely for convenience or serv- 
ice, and ought to. They are all in the 
same Federal Council of Churches. These 
walls are so low that in many cases they 
ought to be removed altogether; their 
removal is a chief duty of our denomina- 
tions. We note that.on his record the 
presbytery received Dr. Jowett and asked 
him no questions beyond the formal con- 
stitutional ones. No one feared that he 
might be importing heresy; and yet this 
is the presbytery which has been ar- 
ruigned for admitting for license or ordi- 
nation younger men of modern views. 
But there is no danger of heresy from 
Dr. Jowett. He is a preacher rather than 
a propagator of novelties. He is one to 
edify and not to disrupt or distract. 
Sd 

Georgia has _ population 
enough and warts no im- 
migrants. So declares 
unanimously the Farmers’ Union, whicii 
has 80,000 members, and which held a 
convention in Atlanta not long ago. Ne- 
groes, they say, are infinitely preferable 
to the foreigners who would be brought 
in to take their place and to take the 
place of white farmers and white work- 
ers in the factories. Immigrant labor 
would, they think, lower wages and de- 
press the price of cotton. To be sure 
the price of cotton is so high now that 
Great Britain and other countries are do- 
ing their best to increase the supply 
from other countries, and the danger to 
the South is that the practical monopoly 
which the South has enjoyed will be lost 
before very long. The Northern States 
have welcomed immigration and profited 
by it immensely. All productive indus- 
try is a source of general profit to the 
community, and the Georgia farmers 
are not wise when they fear it. It is the 
narrow view which we see exprest too 
often in the more populous States, when 
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labor unions would limit membership for 
fear that the present members may be 
thrown out of employment. The 
Georgia farmers tell the legislature that 
it must make no appropriation to bring 
in foreign labor. This is a different 
policy from that which has been taken 
by South Carolina, which has sought im- 
migration so as to reduce the preponder- 
ance of the negro population. 
& 

Room for improvement 
in the treatment of juve- 
nile offenders is suggest- 
ed to us by a chaplain at Hart’s Island, 
in New York harbor, who has added this 
work to his busy life, not for the $400 


Boys in 
Reformatories 


‘or $500 a year, but out of a real desire 


to help the boys committed there. Why 
should it -be that this service is so often 
taken up by played-out clerics, who have 
no ability and can do no good, instead of 
its taking a half day in the week of the 
time of really able and sticcessful clergy- 
men, who very likely might do as much 
good as in ministry to well-to-do fami- 
lies? Ifa bright minister will enter into 
the feelings of these boys he will get 


their confidence and can save many a 


young lige. There are some twenty 
epileptics confined at Hart’s Island, 
and they ought not to be there; they 
should be treated at home, or committed 
to an epileptic farm. Parole boards 
ought to have the right to review sen- 
tences to the reformatory when cases are 
deserving and causes of commitment 
trivial. Here is the actual case of a boy 


. who has been treated for epilepsy for 


seven years, committed for a small theft 
so well explained that his employer was 
willing to take him back, yet the magis- 
trates would not suspend sentence. Here 
is another case of a boy not found guilty 
of actual theft, but arrested on suspicion 
because in company with a pickpocket. 
The father, in whose low saloon the boy 
has found his training and companions, 
says he will have no responsibility for 
him, which is no loss to the boy; but it 
illustrates how many boys go wrong be- 
cause they have no parents fit to train 
them. For such boys, many of whom 
can be reformed, the “big brother” is - 
needed; one good man who will under- 
take to interest himself in the boy when 
paroled or discharged, will give him ad- 






































vice and help, and make a decent citizen 
of him. There is great room here for 
good chaplains and more “big brothers.” 


st 


The Congregationalist 
calls attention to an 
old and sore subject, 
the duty of Christian teachers in the 
case of converts living in lawful polyg- 
amy. It is also a difficult question when 
our Government meets it in applying our 
laws to the Indians. The case of the late 
chief of the Apache and Kiowa Indians 
is thus given. The Government had de- 
termined to abolish polygamy and re- 
quired him to put away all but oae of his 
wives, and this was his reply: 

“Mr. Commissioner, it is your wish and your 

order that we Indians have only one wife. Mr. 
Commissioner, I have six wives. I have mar- 
ried them all, according to Indian custom. I 
love them all. They all have children. They 
have been with me many years, and we are 
very happy. I am willing to obey your orders. 
I have obeyed all your orders, and I will obey 
this one, but, Mr. Commissioner, there is just 
one favor I would ask of you, just one little 
favor. You must select the one I am to live 
with. Then you tell the rest.” 
The Commissioner did not like the job 
put up to him and he let the old chief 
live out the remnant of his life without 
disturbing his domestic relations. We 
remember another more tragic case. An 
Indian had two wives and was required 
to dispense with one of them. One was 
old and the other young. The old woman 
said it would be harder for the young 
woman to be thrown off; so she volun- 
tarily withdrew and set up a_ tepee 
alone. Thus in the interest of public 
morality a cruelty was imposed such as 
the early Christian Church did not re- 
quire of its converts. 


Pagan Polygamy 


Se The uncompromising atti- 
The Situation side of the amare fearl 
lutionist leader and of his 
agent at Washington does not indicate 
that a peace agreement will soon be 
made. Madero’s father and brothers 
would be glad to see peace negotiations 
in progress, but it is evident that he 
would not be satisfied. with concessions 
_which they might regard as sufficient. - 
They have not hastened the coming of 
peace by talking so freely about their 
conferences with Limantour, who now 
appears to realize that they neither de- 
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served his confidence nor could under- 
stand how difficult his task will be. He 
must proceed slowly, with due regard 
for the pride of Diaz. -The latter’s out- 
line of projected reforms, in his message, 
was somewhat vague, but probably he 
could not be induced to make it clear and 


distinct at the present time. Despite its 
vagueness, however, it is virtually an 
admission that a majority of the revolu- 
tionists’ demands are just. The new 
Cabinet Ministers should now without 
delay formulate plans for the proposed 
reforms. It may be that by such action 
they cannot satisfy Madero’s followers 
in the North, but they should have in 
mind those complaining “non-combat- 
ants,” whose disapproval of the Diaz 
Administration surprised Limantour 
upon his return to the capital. 


& 
British opium is raised 
in India and is con- 
sumed in China, to the 
enormous injury of the Chinese ‘people. 
But the poppy is a source of great profit 
to the Indian Exchequer, and India, and 
Great Britain, are slow to lose the profit 
of it, just as the Russian Government re- 
joices to make a profit out of the be- 
sotting of its people by vodka. _Now 
China has long seen the evil and has 
tried to put an end to it, restricting the 
cultivation of the poppy in its provinces 
and forbidding the use of the drug. 
There is a convention between China and 
Great Britain on the subject, only about 
two years old, under which China can- 


British Opium 


‘not forbid the importation from India, 


and the British defenders of the com- 
merce in opium declare the Chinese are 
not serious in their effort, but are mak- 
ing it a part of an anti-foreign move- 
ment. We remember the Opium War 
with China, and cannot doubt the genu- 
ineness of the campaign avainst this 
greatest of evils. There is in Great 
Britain a growing sense of the shame of 
the British policy of forcing vice on the 
Chinese. It is a case in which the so- 
called pagan people is more Christian 
than the so-called Christian people. At 
present in the counsels of the new Chin- 
ese Senate it is the opium reform that 
has occupied the chief discussion. It is 
hard to believe that the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, with its Dissenter 
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conscience, will not give its help to 
China, or why send missionaries? 

ed 

Some time ago we 
suggested that the 
sudden death in a 
Lrazilian prison of the naval mutineers 
suggested governmental perfidy; for 
they had been pardoned by act of Con- 
gress. Mr. Myron L. Clark, the General 
Secretary for Brazil of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, writes us: 


“Permit a word of explanation. There were 
two mutinies, one on November 23d, and the 
other on December toth. Full amnesty was 
voted by Congress on November 26th or 27th 
to those who had taken part in the first revolt 
of the ships “Minas Geraes” and “Sao Paulo,” 
and steps were immediately taken to disarm 
them. When the second revolt broke out in 
the naval battalion, on Cobras Island, these 
vessels were prevented from taking part only 
because the breeches of their guns had been 
removed. The officers were again driven from 
the ships, and admittance refused to those who 
were on shore at the time; the ships moved 
about in a hostile attitude, and constant tele- 
grams were sent to Government requesting 
restitution of the breeches on the ground that 
they were being threatened (!) by the rebels 
on the island. Consequently those men had 
forfeited their amnesty, and really merited se- 
vere chastisement. 

“The sudden death of numbers of them in the 
cells after their imprisonment was of course 
an act of unjustifiable barbarity, but in justice 
to the Government be it registered that the 
commandant, Marques da Rocha, was at once 
removed from office and ordered to respond to 
court-martial, which court-martial is still in 
session. 

“Hence there certainly was no perfidy on the 
part of Government or of people, for the sad 
event was deplored and condemned on all 
hands.” 


This clears the situation. 


Justice for Brazil 


& 
Chaplain Herrick, of the 
Prison Reform State’s Prison at Auburn, 
_N. Y., is telling some of 
his experiences during the last fourteen 


vears. Certainly the progress made in 
State’s prison discipline is very satisfac- 
tory. Fifteen years ago the first thing 
done to a prisoner was to clip his hair 
and dress him in stripes ; but now he can 
wear his hair as he pleases, and the 
striped clothing has been displaced with 
suits of gray. The lock-step with which 
the men were taken to and from the 
shops has been displaced by the mili- 
tary march, and with this they are given 
a half hour drill in the forenoon and an- 
other in the afternoon. Fifteen years 
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ago a prison school was in operation, and 
it accommodated about twenty-five pris- 
orrers. A few years ago the State fur- 
nished a schoolhouse large enough to ac- 
commodate 550 students. Any prisoner 
who desires it can get a good education, 
and he has time for doing it. Even the 
classics are taught by the better educated 
prisoners, so that no high school could 
furnish better advantages. There is a 
large library in the prison for those who 
care to study along such lines as elec- 
tricity or engineering or horticulture. 
The men not only are compelled to work, 
but are expected to study in the trades, 
so that when they leave the prison their 
earning capacity will have been consider- 
ably increased by their detention. There 
has been quite as great a change in the 
method of imparting religious truth. 
Doctrinal matters are left out altogether, 
and Jesus is made known to the prisoners 
as a brother, while the whole brother- 
hood of man is emphasized. The chap- 
lain affirms that he personally knows of 
over 100 men converted to practical 
Christianity while in prison. The inhu- 
man methods of punishment are all done 
away with, and the men are treated as 
human beings, and the prison in general 
is considered a place for betterment 
rather than for punishment. 


° wt 

That the calendar of months and days 
is very imperfect goes without saying, 
but the attempt to correct it is difficult 
enough. They tried it at the French 
Revolution, but it was a failure. If we 
could have all the months of the same 
length and all begun on the same day of 
the week, that would be fine, but the 
numbers 30 and 365 are not commen- 
surate. The proposals lately made to put 
an extra day in the week once a year, or 
two in leap year, and so begin every 
three months with the same day, are evi- 
dently made with no regard to the stub- 
born religious prejudices of both Jews 
and Christians. They will have no eight 
day weeks. It would be very nearly as 
easy to correct the evil by shortening the 
year or lengthening the day. 


Sd 
Lives are much more valuable than 
records, and yet, somehow, when a hun- 
dred die in a fire like that the other day 
in this city, or a thousand in an earth- 
quake, or regiments in a battle, the ranks 
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fili up, and only the near relatives feel 
the bereavement. The workers are all 
replaced. But when historical docu- 
ments are burned it is an irreparable loss, 
unless their record has been preserved by 
printing. The first lesson is to make life 
safe, and that is what we should put our 
chief effort to accomplish; but next 
comes the dyty of making safe the rec- 
ords of history. There have been not a 
few appalling losses of manuscript treas- 
ures since the burning of the Library of 
Alexandria, such as that of the old Par- 
liament Houses in London in 1834, the 
burning by the British of the Capitol at 
Washington, and the burning twice ot 
the Capitol at Harrisburg. The fire at 
Albany was utterly inexcusable. 
e 

This is what the London Times says in 
an editorial on the “ankle skirt,” also less 
happily called the “harem skirt” : 

“If this question were merely or mainly 
one of reason, common-sense, comfort, con- 
venience and hygiene there would, we appre- 
hend, be very many of both sexes who would 
not hesitate to answer it in the affirmative. 
But reason, common-sense, comfort, conven- 
ience and hygiene have, as we know, very lit- 
tle to do with the capricious dictates of fash- 
ion. Nor have considerations of comeliness 
and seemliness very much more to do with 
them... . . It certainly does seem to us that 
there is not a little to be said for the ankle- 
skirt on the prosaic and utterly non-fashion- 
able grounds of common-sense, convenience 
and hygiene, while there is not much, if any- 
thing, to be said against it on esthetic 
grounds. We know no reason why it should 


not be made just as comely and as seemly as 
any other kind of skirt.” 


st 

Shall the world’s final script be Ro- 
man, such letters as we use, or Arabic or 
Chinese? The Roman script has by far 
the best chance and the best claim. Ef- 
forts are making to introduce it in China 
and Japan, and now the effort is making 
to interest India in reducing its fifty al- 
phabets to a single one. In the 200 lan- 
guages of India there are only about 
sixty-three separate sounds, but it would 
take some 20,000 characters to represent 
them in print, as so many are syllabic. 
But, before a Roman alphabet can be 
adopted, it should be reformed.’ Simpli- 
fied spelling is good and can be greatly 
extended, but a scientific alphabet, made 
by international conference, is of the first 
importance, to perfect what is called the 
missionary alphabet. 
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Can it be that Cardinal Ferrari, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, is a Modernist? That 
is the charge made against him by an 
Italian Catholic journal of the extreme 
type, more Papal, if possible, than the 
Pope; and it further charges that th 
Cardinal Archbishop’s seminary is_ th: 
hotbed of Modernism. That depends on 
what Modernism is; for we suspect tha‘ 
in this case it means a readiness to ac 
cept political conditions in Italy and 
Rome, and to accept with silence the loss 
of temporal dominion, and the accept- 
ance of the authority of the king over 
what were the Papal States. Even that 
may well be Modernism, for it opposes 
the claims of Pius X. 


& 


Russia is worse than ever. She has 
inaugurated a new persecution of the 
Jews, forbids their children to be edu- 
cated, and drives them by the hundred 
thousand out of the country. She is 
treating China with parallel brutality, 
making a two days’ ultimatum in threat 
of invasion, and compels submission be- 
cause China cannot resist, with no time 
or chance for arbitration. But in twenty- 
five years China will be able to resist, 
and then let the nations look out which 
have coerced the most populous nation in 
the world. 


& 

That is an extraordinary appeal which 
the Persian Government now makes to 
the nations of the world. It says that 
four years ago it entered on an effort for 
reform by constitutional government, but 
that its liberty is threatened by Russia on 
the north and Great Britain on the south. 
The Russians have invaded the north 
under the pretext of keeping order, and 
the British threaten the same in the 
south. This is one of the cases in which 
a congress of the nations might do good. 


3 


The verses “Wanted: A Samaritan,” 
by Prof. B. B. Warfield, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT Of January 31, 1907, but 
under the nom de plume of “Nicholas 
Worth, Jr.” They are so striking that 
we are pleased now to credit them to 
their author, whose Kentucky free spirit 
they represent. 
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Fire Insurance Rates 


A RESOLUTION recently introduced in 
the New York Legislature requests an 
opinion of the Attorney-General on the 
following points: Under the anti-monop- 
oly law, is the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, which fixes the rates of 
premiums for fire insurance in Manhat- 
tan, an illegal combination? 
State constitutionally reduce premium 
rates? Has the Insurance Department 
of the State the facilities for deter- 
mining the reasonableness, or otherwise, 
of fire insurance rates? 

The first is a legal question purely, 
and therefore it may not be satisfactorily 
answered here. As to the second ques- 
tion, one would have some difficulty, 
under the present status of the laws, to 
figure out a way whereby the State 
could either lower or raise the price of 
any commodity or service furnished by 
individuals or private corporations. As- 
suming that the price of fire insurance 
protection is determined by the losses 
paid—and that is almost an exact fact— 


there can then be but one way in which 
rates may be reduced. That- way con- 
sists in an organized effort to conserve 
destructible values; in other words, to 


reduce the fire waste. Long-established, 
well-managed companies do not make 
their substantial profits on high-rated 
risks. In proportion as the hazards in 
any given building diminish, the proba- 
bility of destruction by fire decreases 
and the rate declines; and altho the mar- 
gin of profit is reduced, it becomes more 
constant thru the reduction of the ele- 
ments of chance and the enhanced lon- 
gevity of the risk as a yielder of premi- 
um income. The public may be sure 
that the rates on any given class of risks, 
or on all risks in any given locality, fair- 
ly reflect the hazards existent in and 
peculiar to the class or locality under 
consideration. The State can constitu- 
tionally reduce fire insurance rates thru 
the enactment and rigid enforcement of 
laws that will effect a reduction in the 
fire waste. That is the problem legis- 
lators desirous of serving the interests 
of the people in this direction should 
propose to themselves. Rates are effects ; 
the cause awaits extermination. 


Can the 


As to the third question propounded 
in the resolution: Of course, the Insur- 
ance Department of the State possesses 
no facilities that would enable it to pass 
upon the reasonableness of rates. Such 
facilities would be founded exclusively 
on experience deduced from actually con- 
ducting the business. This calls for a 
segregation of risks by classes and local- 
ities; then, to use a chemist’s term, a 
“qualitative and quantitative” analysis of 
the various hazards entering into the 
risks; then a correct conclusion respect- 
ing the locality conditions, such as to- 
pography, climate, police regulation and 
administration, width and condition of 
streets, size and effectiveness of fire- 
fighting apparatus, water supply, and the 
like. Each of these factors makes for 
modification or intensification of the cost 
and demands consideration. Therefore 
it is reasonable to conclude that at the 
present time the Insurance Department 
is barren of the facilities inquired about. 


st 


FoLLowi1nc by four days the disas- 
trous conflagration at Washington 
Square, New York, the State Capitol at 
Albany caught fire last week and was 
damaged to the extent of $5,000,000. As 
in the recent case of the State Capitol 
of Missouri, no insurance was carried. 
Reports strongly indicate that inadequate 
facilities were on hand to extinguish the 
fire. The blaze at first was small,_but no 
water or chemicals were procurable, and 
even on the arrival of the fire depart- 
ment great difficulty was experienced in 
getting a stream of water into the build- 
ing. The small fire had in the meantime 
gained great headway. The greatest 
loss is the damage to the library, which 
contained many early records that will 
be impossible to replace. It is estimated 
that it would cost $1,500,000 to replace 
the books obtainable in the open market, 
while the manuscripts and revolutionary 
records cannot be duplicated at any’ 
price. 

om 

THERE were 376 people killed in New 
York City last year by vehicular traffic. 
Of these 104 were killed by automobiles, 
114 by trolley cars and 158 by horse- 
drawn vehicles. 
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The Bucket Shop Cases 


Ir does not appear that the decision of 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
in the bucket shop cases will seriously 
affect the movement for a suppression of 
bucket shops. Of the twenty-nine men 
indicted, six had pleaded guilty and had 
been fined, but their associates attacked 
that part of the District criminal code on 
which the indictments were based. Their 
demurrer was sustained, the court de- 
claring that the law was unconstitutional 
because it “penalized generally and_ in- 
discriminately the making of contracts.” 
New indictments can be obtained, how- 
ever, under the District’s laws against 
gambling. The prosecutions undertaken 
by the Government in other cities do not, 
of course, depend upon any interpreta- 
tion of the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia. In those cities the defendants are 
accused of violating the postal laws by 
using the mails for fraudulent purposes. 

It would be unfortunate if the attempt 
of the Department of Justice to end 
bucket shop gambling should come to 
nothing. The Department has closed 
several hundred bucket shop gambling 
places, and it could say a few weeks ago 
that substantially all of them east of 
Denver had gone out of business. The 
first dispatches about this Washington 
decision indicated that the bucket shop 
defendants had won a great victory. 
They were misleading. 

ed 


Oklahoma’s Banks © 


Wuen Oklahoma’s law for guaran- 
teeing bank deposits became effective, 
sixtv or seventy banks there surrendered 
national charters and became State in- 
stitutions subject to the new statute. 
Now they are coming back. More than 
seventy State banks have recently ap- 
plied for national charters, owing to 
heavy assessments and, it is said, to a 
conviction that the law tends to favor 
speculative banking at the expense 
of banking that is careful and con- 
servative. These withdrawing banks 
are in sound condition. This is shown 
by the examinations made at Washing- 
ton. Oklahoma banks that cannot stand 
the test of these examinations will not 


apply for national charters. The ten- 
dency of the movement is, therefore, to 
increase the proportion of weak banks 
among those that.remain subject to the 
guarantee law, and to make enforcement 
of the law more burdensome to those 
banks which are well managed and in 
good condition. The law can be saved 


. from additional discredit only by legis- 


lative or executive action providing for 
searching and frequent examinations, 
and requiring improvement of methods 
in the institutions that are weak. The 
guarantee, unless it is accompanied by 
such examinations and the maintenance 
of a high average standard, tends to en- 
courage banking that is loose and specu- 
lative. 
is 


Bank Deposit Guarantees 


It has been decided by the Supreme 
Court that the bank guarantee laws of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska are not 
at variance with the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The court holds that a State has a 
constitutional right to make and enforce 
such laws; it does not, of course, say 
whether such action is wisely taken. The 
experience of Oklahoma gives weight to 
the arguments of those by whom the 
guarantee plan is opposed. By the dis- 
astrous failure of one bank, substantially 
the entire guarantee fund was used or 
tied up. A.guarantee of deposits by 
statute and assessment tends to encour- 
age loose and irresponsible banking, un- 
less it is accompanied by searching and 
frequent examination, made by compe- 
tent and honest officers who represent the 
State and the people. 


Js 

..-.In ten years the output of cement 
in the United States has increased from 
5,650,000 to 63,500,000 barrels. 

....In 1909, as shown by the Census 
Bureau in a recent report, the. consump- 
tion of sugar in this country was 79 
pounds per capita, against 39 pounds in 
1879. 

...-William H. Kniffin, Jr., cashier of 
the Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, has 
been appointed secretary of. the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 





